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A Literary S: | devoted to new books, is issued with sessing”—to borrow a favourite term in the police r 
f this Sn gage, another will appear next week.) rts—although he is apt to prefer morgue to modesty: 
r. Seton-Karr’s motion was, no doubt, intentionally 
NOTES. framed in vague terms, with the view of enlisting the 
sympathies of all parties, from uncompromising Free- 
UCH as the of peace at any price may traders to ultra-Protectionists. It was therefore 


regret the fact, it is now generally recognized 
that the chances of war in the East 4 at an end. 
Even the bellicose Correspondent of the ‘‘ Dail 
Chronicle” is rapidly climbing down from his self- 
erected pedestal, and confesses to a ‘‘ faint hope that 
the situation is not beyond mending.” The pretence 
that the King of Greece is about to resign may also be 
included in the category of things not intended. Kings 
have no need to abdicate when they are first-rate actors 
and know how to assume or to dispense with heroics as 
occasion may require ; and we even venture to assert that 
King George has about as much intention of vacating 
his throne as of declaring war against Turkey, or for 
that matter against the six Powers. 


This House of Commons is really an extraordinarily 
lazy House. Adjournments at eight o’clock are frequent, 
and the Session has quite beaten the record for ‘‘ count- 
outs”; there were three this week. Twice recently it 
has happened that a leading Conservative has fled from 
the scene when the time came for bringing forward the 
motion of which he had given notice. It almost looks 
as though members of Parliament were beginning to 
estimate their deliberations at the same value as is 
placed upon them by their constituents. 


In the discussion on Tuesday as to Sir blr 


Harcourt’s proposed address to the Crown on the su 
a of Crete, the Liberals tell us, of course, that Sir 

illiam Harcourt was right and Mr. Balfour wrong. 
Mr. Balfour, they say, should*have consented to grant 
a day for considering the motion, and have moved as 
an amendment a vote of confidence in the Government, 
and they point out that Mr. Gladstone more than once 
took a motion of the kind, even from a private member, 
as tantamount to moving a vote of want of confidence. 
Somehow we are not convinced by these ingenious 
arguments. It seems to us that Mr. Balfour was right 
in demanding a direct vote of censure, and, in default 
of that, in refusing to waste time in a desultory dis- 
cussion: The Opposition, as he said, already know all 
bee is to tell of the Government’s policy with regard 
to Crete. 


The debate on Mr. Seton-Karr’s motion respecting 
the food supply of this country in the event of war was 
' not without interest. Mr. Seton-Karr is an industrious 
traveller, with a very slight power of speech, and even 
jess influence in the House. With the smart section he 
h, the seconder, 


certainly counts for less than Mr. Yerb 
ways ‘‘ prepos- 


whose appearance and manners are 


ineffectual. Mr. Yerburgh, however, has some ability 
and a definite scheme. e main feature of his proposal 
was that public granaries should be established in which 
should be stored enough wheat to feed the population for 
four months ; a suggestion which, if carried out, would 
at least have the merit of providing a paradise for mice 
and rats. The fact is that England with regard to its 
food supply occupies a unique position in Europe. 
Neither France nor Germany has stores of wheat. 
France, of course, is self-supporting and can grow 
enough for her needs, and it is scarcely likely that 
Germany would ever find all her frontiers closed 
to the import of food in war. The British Empire, 
on the other hand, is too large to allow of 
our acting purely on the defensive, and therefore it is 
argued that, if we do not attack our enemies, we are 
bound to be beaten in the end, just as the Knights of 
Rhodes were beaten by the Turks. But it is equally 
true that, as soon as the price of wheat goes up, a 
popular cry will be raised for recalling the fleet to 
protect the wheat-routes and leaving the Colonies to 
take care of themselves; and, once lost, they will 
certainly be lost for ever. So there is something to be 
said for Mr. Yerburgh’s idea. 


The resolution moved in the House of Commons on 
Monday by Sir John Gorst was a monument of that 
obscurity which, in the words of the poet, ‘‘man 
greiffen kann.” There was not a single member on 
either side of the House who could have stood the 
most superficial cross-examination on the details of the 
motion. Sir John Gorst himself, clear-headed as 
he is, was completely baffled by its technicalities, 
and had to read from a paper the replies to various 
questions put to him. It is said that there is only one 

rson who understands the Bill, and he is notan M.P., 

ut a member of the Education Department (the 
subordinate of Sir George Kekewich), who drew up the 
Bill. Is it wonderful ‘the lawyers prosper when law- 
makers put a premium on the unintelligible ? 


When we add that the obscurity of the Bill was 
intensified by the introduction of a sliding scale (which is 
always a very complicating factor), it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the prevailing dulness was not enlivened 

any good speeches. Two points were, however, made 
clear: the first, that the amount to be voted is not lar, 
only £110,000; the second, that, as in the case of the 
Voluntary Schools Bill, London will get nothing by this 
additional measure. However, with the exception of 
London members, who may raise objections to it from 
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a purely party standpoint, it is not likely that Sir John 
Gorst will have much opposition to encounter. Small 
though the grant may be in the opinion of the Liberal 
puty, they will take good care not to risk starving 
} Schools by unnecessary obstruction. 


__ Sir Charles Dilke, in the House on Friday last, and 
Mr. John Morley at the meeting of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society on Wednesday, did service in calling 
-upon the Government to take steps to secure the more 
‘equitable treatment of natives under the rule of the 
European Powers in Africa. Hitherto the accusations 
of cruelty against Congo officials have been difficult to 
‘bring home, because they have rested upon the state- 
ments of discharged officials. Since the publication of 
‘Captain Hinde’s book the position is changed, for 
‘Captain Hinde is friendly to the Congo State, 
‘and has imtimate personal relations with Baron 
Dhanis and Captain Lothaire. The picture he gives 
reveals a most horrible state of affairs, for he tells that 
during the last expedition of Baron Dhanis an element 
of its success was that the black troops were rationed 
‘on. smoked human flesh. No wonder then that, as 
‘Captain Hinde tells us, cannibalism has been on the 
increase throughout the Congo Basin since the entry of 
Europeans into the country. The King of the Belgians 
sposes asa great philanthropist, and his belief in 

is own goodness is carefully fostered by the cooked 
‘reports and goody-goody prospectuses issued by the 
Congo Government to show that the “ blessings of 
civilization” are being bestowed upon the natives of 
‘Africa-by the Administration of which he is thehead. So 
satisfied is the King of the Belgians with his own good- 
ness in this respect that he feels himself at liberty to 
fall off a little at home and to establish a gambling 
hell at Ostend, whose revenues may perchance be 
‘devoted to the further fostering of civilization on the 
—— The Belgians themselves do not seem to share 
the King’s conception of himself as a model of all the 
virtues. Some strange stories are current, and the 
‘Socialists in the Chamber do not hesitate to hint at— 
but there ! 


* Weare glad to see that at last the attention of Parlia- 
ment is to be formally called to the question of the 
‘progress, or rather lack of progress, of the Uganda 
‘railway. When the surveys were completed, the money 
voted, patriotic Britons thumped their chests and 
‘pointed out how much better we developed our Colonies 
than the French or the Germans, and began to look 
‘forward to a trip to Ruwenzori and the great Lakes in a 
‘year ortwo. For a time there was an appearance of 
vigour, but recent reports have been uniformly unsatis- 
‘factory, and now it is hinted that at the present rate of 
advance, instead of its being completed in three years as 
‘was hoped, the job will occupy something nearer ten 
‘years. The absurdity is being perpetrated of making 
the line in the solid, leisurely fashion usual in thickly 
populated parts of India, where railways are completed 
and opened in sections, each of which at once develops 
‘its own local traffic. But on the Uganda railway there will 
be and can be no local traffic, and until the Lake is 
‘reached the line will remain useless. Both for trade 

urposes and in view of coming political developments 
‘in the Nile Valley it is of immense importance that the 
‘work should be hurried up, and we hope that a few 
judicious questions to Ministers will have the effect of 
‘“ prodding” the gentlemen with high-sounding titles 
‘who, ‘‘ because of the gold on their breeks,” as Kipling 
‘puts it, have been sent to mark time between Mombassa 
and Kavirondo. 


_ London does its lionizing in such a very original 
fashion that there is no telling in advance whether a 
visitor will be ignored or ‘‘taken up.” We make a 
tremendous fuss over some second-rate celebrity who 
excels only in blowing his own trumpet, while the real 
Empire-makers are sometimes allowed to come and go 
unnoticed. For solid and well-planned progress achieved 
with the most limited resources, there has been nothing 
since the days of Clive to beat that of the Niger Com- 
pany. The last little campaign against the Foulahs 
virtually decided the question of supremacy over a 
Population estimated at eight or ten millions of the 
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most warlike of African natives and a country of immense 
tentialities. The victory was achieved by a few 
undreds of black troops led by a handful of English 
Officers : it was as significant in its way as Plassey, but 
when the Organizer of Victory, Sir George Goldie, 
reached London on Tuesday night a few lines in small 
type on an inside page of the ‘‘ Times” were all that he 
got. We do not regret this, neither we are sure does 
ir George Goldie. It is better to let things develop 
quietly in that part of the world. But when one recol- 
lects the gazettes and medals and distinctions devoted 
to comparatively unimportant skirmishes in India and 
elsewhere, it raises queer ideas as to our national dis- 


crimination. 


The long-expected death of Herr von Stephan, the 
German Postmaster-General, marks an epoch in modern 
postal history. Stephan was permanent Minister: 
regardless of the passing of Kaisers and Chancellors, 
he remained at his post decade after decade, elaborating 
and improving the service to which he devoted his life, 
the most perfect piece of bureaucratic machinery ever 
constructed. All our modern postal improvements 
were at work for years in Germany before the obstruc- 
tives at St. Martin’s-le-Grand could be persuaded to 
admit their existence. The Parcel Post and the Money 
Order system in especial owe everything to Stephan, 
England generally following at an interval of from ten 
to twenty years; indeed, in some respects she shows 
little sign of following even yet. But it is the leading 

rt which he played in the establishment of the Postal 

nion, which now includes almost every State with any 
pretence to civilization, that entitles him to the gratitude 
not only of his own country but of the civilized world. 
But for his whole-hearted zeal and extraordinary 
energy the work of international Postal reform, which is 
now practically completed, might have been stifled in its 
infancy by the jealousies of the contracting States. 


We called attention at the time to the inadequate 
nature of the notice placed on the paper by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour early in the Session, promising a Bill to esta- 
blish a Board of Agriculture for Ireland. A useful body 
in its way, no doubt ; but although agricultural depres- 
sion may be alleviated, it is sheer nonsense to talk of 
anything like well-established agricultural prosperity in 
Ireland or in England either under the present system 
of bounty-fed imports. It is from the smaller indus- 
tries, the bye-products as it were of an agricultural 
population, that the real salvation must come, as it has 
come in so many parts of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. 
Ireland wanted a department on the lines of that in- 
augurated with such brilliant results in Hungary by the 
late M. Bards de Belus. We are much tified to see 
that our criticisms have borne fruit. e notice has 
disappeared, and in its place is one forecasting a Bill for 
the establishment of a Ministry of Agriculture and 
Industries. If this had been ready earlier, it could have 
been read a second time in these very slack Parlia- 
mentary days before Easter ; but it is better late than 
never, and if Mr. Balfour really means business in this 
direction his tenure of office will not have been a failure. 


One looks for amusement in the House of Commons 
on Wednesdays, and one seldom looks in vain, Sir 
James Joicey did the needful last Wednesday. It would 
be straining language to describe him as a striking 
humourist, but he got home in his speech against the 
Agricultural Produce (Marks) Bill. He said, ‘‘ Work- 
ing-men would give their votes against legislation of 
this kind.” The spectacle of this typical north-country 
capitalist posing as the voice of the working-man is 
genuinely funny to those who know him ; and his state- 
ment gains in flavour from the fact that the working- 
men of the country at their représentative Trade-Union 
Congresses and elsewhere have repeatedly given their 
adherence to the principle of this legislation. And they 
are right. The Bill is a most useful one, and we are 
glad it again received the support of the Government, 
though we cannot understand why the Government 
should hang it up by sending it to a Select Committee. 
There have been quite enough Select Committees on 
the subject. We want legislation now 
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The significance of Tuesday’s local elections in various 
pont of the United States seems to be but dimly appre- 

ended here. In last autumn’s Presidential election, 
for example, if Mr. Bryan could have carried the two 
States of Ohio and Illinois he would have been Presi- 
dent to-day. Both these States this week have been 
swept by what Americans call a ‘‘ tidal wave ” of Silver- 
Democracy. It gives dramatic point to the event to 
find among the Ohio cities joining in this earliest pos- 
sible affront to the new Administration President 
McKinley’s own town of Canton. It is clear that the 
indecent haste with which Mr. McKinley’s masters, the 
Trusts, having secured his election by the panic-cry of 
a currency in danger, proceed to utilize their victory by 
passing a plundering High Tariff for their own benefit 
has deeply angered the people. The city of Chicago, 
for instance, under the influence of this cry about the 
Gold standard, gave Mr. McKinley a majority last 
November of 50,000. It now turns round and elects 
an out-and-out Bryanite as Mayor by 75,000. It is 
interesting to note that this newly elected Mayor—a 
son and namesake of the Carter Harrison who was 
assassinated while holding the same office a few years 

o—not only insisted upon being known as a Free 
Silver candidate, but publicly pledged himself if elected 
to undo all that the “‘ Civil Service reformers” had done 
in Chicago to make tenure of office secure and fill every 
place under his control with a supporter of his own 
This frank reversion to the spoils system seems to have 
caught the fancy of the Chicago mob. If anybody is 
bold enough to make a similar appeal to primitive 
instincts at the approaching election in Greater New 
York, we doubt much if ‘‘ reform” will make a better 
showing there. 


Although the principle of a permanent Civil Service, 
based upon competitive tests of fitness, has been 
adopted long since by both the Federal Government at 
Washington and most of the States, and since Pre- 
sident Cleveland's first term has been greatly extended 
in its application, it is no secret that a large proportion 
of the American people hate it altogether. For one 
thing, the system is ‘‘ English,” and that carries its 
own condemnation among people who, when they 
borrowed our superior ballot-machinery, had to salve 
their pride by calling it Australian. Then, again, the 
notion of working hard at local politics without having 
the reward of an office to look forward to is repugnant 
to the proud spirit of the Western freeman. 


Lord Plunket, the late Archbishop of Dublin, first 
became a prominent figure in the Irish Church while 
holding the office of Precentor of St. Patrick’s. He 
was an active member of the General Synod after the 
Disestablishment, and took a leading part in the 
Prayer-book Revision Committee, advocating changes 
more advanced than were to the taste of the majority. 
He was a fervent adherent of the pronounce: Evangelical 
school, and lately roused much criticism by his con- 
secration of Sefior Cabrera as Bishop of the Reformed 
Not a scholar, not a 
preacher of high rank, he was a man! sincere and 
profound piety, with the courage of his convictions, and 
a warm heart. He was a hard worker and a generous 
benefactor to all manner of good works. He is suc- 
ceeded in the barony by his son, Mr. W. Lee Plunket, 
who married a daughter of the Marquess of Dufferin. 


Last week the Chemical Society chose Mr. Dewar as 
its President. We congratulate Mr. Dewar; we can- 
not congratulate the Chemical Society. The one satis- 
factory circumstance is that, as we have the best reasons 
to believe, the majority in favour of Mr. Dewar was a 
very small one. It might have been smaller had it read 
the issue of the ‘‘ Electrician” for 18 May, 1888, and 
of “ Nature” for 14 February, 1895. 


In the Nineteenth Century for the las: two months 
the Duke of Argyle returns ‘o his familiar criticisms of 
Evolution. He is no longer able to attack the modern 
account of the appearance of animals and plants by 
descent with modification. But he is urgent in insist- 
ing that the process necessarily implies the operation of 
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a designing mind. The argument upon which he now, 
as formerly, lays most stress is his supposition that 
adaptive structures appear before they are needed, that 
organs come into existence for use and not dyuse. Ob- 
viously, although this is not opposed to organic evolu- 
tion, it is directly age to the doctrine of Natural 
Selection. The Duke continues to insist that among 
the many ‘‘rudimentary organs” there must be some 
that are in an incipient condition, that exist as 
prophetic germs of their future development. But he 
still refrains from adducing exact instances in support 
of his case. As a matter of fact, no competent 
anatomist has yet been able to point to any “ rudi- 
mentary organ” of which there can be the slightest 
suspicion that it is in process of evolution to a func- 
tional organ. On the other hand, case after case has 
been shown of organs rudimentary in certain animals 
but functional in allies of a simpler type. Most 
Darwinians believe that there is reason to think that the 
chief factor in the evolution of specialized organs is 
change in function, and that although organs do exist 
before they exercise their latest functions, they exist 
only because they are active in other ways. The Duke 
appears to be ignorant of one of the fascinating 
branches of modern morphology, and of the accen- 
tuating evidence of repeated changes of function in the 
ancestral history of organs. It is plain, too, that if 
there is any truth in the survival of the fittest, Natural 
Selection can act only by preserving actually functional 
organs, and can take no account of prophetic germs. 


PENNELL V. HARRIS AND SICKERT. 
“WHY DRAG IN” —~— PENNELL? 


HERE’S a story told about Mr. Whistler (we forget 
whether it is in the ‘‘Gentle Art” or not; but 
we think not) that’s worth recalling at the present 
moment. A lady met Mr. Whistler at a reception and 
was enthusiastic. ‘‘ Think of it,” she exclaimed—‘‘ my 
husband has just rowed me down the Thames from 
Oxford, and every evening I showed him scenes on the 
river—magical bits—your nocturnes in fact.” 

Yes,” replied the Master—with an air of convic- 
tion. ‘Yes, Nature, my dear madam, Nature is 
creeping up.” 

Twenty years ago Mr. Whistler was insulted by an 
English critic who accused him of impudent imposture, 
of ‘flinging a pot of paint in the face of the British 
public,” and God knows what besides. Youthfully eager 
to collect gauntlets, Mr. Whistler brought a libel action 
against Mr. Ruskin, and, after being sneered at by the 
Judge and jeered at by the experts, received a farthing 
damages (which I believe at that time did not even 
carry costs) amid the contemptuous plaudits of the 
Press. 

During this week Mr. Whistler has had the pleasure. 
of winning against the heaviest odds a case in which he 
was but remotely concerned. In the fifteen or twenty 
years that have elapsed since the trial Whistler v. 
Ruskin was heard, the position of Mr. Whistler in the 
English world has completely changed. Then he was 
regarded as a mountebank and self-advertising trifler ; 
to-day he is respected as a very exquisite artist and a 
wit that can always puff ee into a delightful 
epigram. This change is due chiefly to Mr. Whistler 
himself ee ‘gentle art of making enemies ” convinced 
many of his wit who could never have understood his 
bold artistry), but partly also to a few of us disciples 
and admirers who have never wearied in season and 
out of season in praising and defending a master of the 
painter’s craft. 

To us there was something unutterably pathetic in 
this latest appearance of Mr. Whistler. As the little 
man tripped jauntily to the box, the crowd stared. 
‘* Could this be a great man?” they seemed to ask, in 
amused content with their own size and stature. As 
soon as he spoke, with the West-Point accent sharpen- 
ing the wilful staccato, every one laughed—and we could 
have wept. 

For there was nothing witty in what he said (only 
once did he rise even to the barrister-level, when he 
remarked to the confusion of Mr. Bigham, who was 
seeking to make light of Mr. Sickert and his attack 
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that ‘‘a fool might. do much harm”), merely a straining 
after pointed speech lost.in a maze of egoistic inco- 
herence. ‘‘ Allow me to explain why we are all here, 
we distinguished people,” and so forth. There was 
something of the pity and fear of Nature’s chief tragedy 
in this melancholy scene.. And yet the Judge, who 
snubbed him—recalled him from his wandering ex- 
planations, and sharply bade him answer the question— 
was evidently impressed by his authority and bent to 
take his side. This was as it should be, and our readers 
will believe that though Mr. Whistler’s testimony went 
dead against us, we were delighted to see that his words 
had even more weight.than they deserved to have. 
Injustice is not only the spur of life, as Browning wrote, 
but the soul of life, and Fortune has to make up to Mr. 
Whistler for years of unmerited neglect. But did Mr. 
Whistler need to strain truth against us? ‘‘ No difference 
between the paper and the stone,” he declared ; ‘‘ none.” 
And here on our walls are lithographs of his—scenes 
on Thames-side—wash-lithographs that could never 
have been done on paper. But after all what does it 
matter? We are glad to see that public opinion is 
“creeping up” to a just appreciation of Mr. Whistler’s 
talents ; and that is all we have to say about his delight- 
ful and whimsical personality. 

But if Mr. Whistler by a charming caprice of Time 
came well out of the case, it must be admitted that most 
of the other actors in the tiny drama showed to little 
advantage. Questions of sexual morals are badly 
handled, we know, in French Courts; a French jury 
has a profound contempt for ethics when a pretty woman 
is concerned; but an English Court dealing with a 
question of art affords an even sorrier spectacle. In 
this instance, as the ‘‘ Standard” says in an admirable 
short leader on the case, ‘‘ the jury were bewildered 
and even the Judge seemed befogged.” The truth seems 
to be that the jury, puzzled by the technical evidence, 
placed themselves in the hands of the Judge, who 
summed up without the slightest hesitation for the 
plaintiff. Indeed, our thanks are due to the jury, who, 
after long consideration, refused to take the personal 
element in the dispute as gravely as did the Judge. Sir 

ames Mathew went further in his summing up than 
udges usually go; he was not content to direct. the 
— on matters of law, but he gave them also his very 
definite opinion on mattersof fact. We are farfrom saying 
that this was not his duty ; in complicated questions 
we prefer as a rule the opinion of one able man to the 
bemused stupidity of twelve. We regard trial by jury 
as an antiquated and mischievous institution that will 
probably become a sort of Star Chamber of the mob- 
despot. But our faith in the competency of British 
judges has been shaken somewhat of late years, and 
it certainly can never sustain a ruder shock than it 
received this week in Justice Mathew’s Court. Sir 
James Mathew did not even refer to the uncon- 
troverted testimony of the defendants’ witnesses that 
the stone can do everything that the paper can do, and 
many things that the paper cannot possibly do ; that it 
is, in fact, the larger medium, as a drama is larger than 
a sonnet, being able to include it. With a mind un- 
fettered by knowledge Sir James Mathew declared 
that in his opinion there was no artistic or commercial 
difference between a paper lithograph and a lithograph 
done on the stone, and he brought forward the 
testimony of Mr. Sidney Colvin, the Keeper of the 
Prints in the British Museum, as decisive on this 
point. Mr. Sidney Colvin as a witness deserves 
a passing word of description; he seemed to 
be a fairly intelligent person with a curious sharp 
abruptness of utterance. He had no doubt what- 
ever on the subject ; paper lithography and lithographs 
done on the stone were classed together at the British 
Museum, and there the matter ended. He was asked 
_ whether there could be an honest difference of opinion 
as to their relative value, and he made the admission 
reluctantly, coupling it with a sneer at the intelligence 
of those who pretended to distinguish between them. 
This dogmatic cocksureness was the perfect correlative 
of the sharp little tart voice. But, after all, Mr. Colvin 
is not so far as we know, a great critic, either of litera- 
ture or of art ; his best friends would hardly maintain 
that he ranks, for instance, with Mr. Ruskin either in 
knowledge of art or as a literary artist. And here is 
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Mr. Ruskin's opinion, which may serve as a corrective 
to Mr. Colvin's acid dictum. Writing of Samuel Prout's 
drawings, Mr. Ruskin says :—“‘ His lithographic work, 
which was, I believe, the first of its kind, still remains 
the most valuable—numerous and elaborate as its suc- 
cessors have been. This value is much increased by the 
circumstance of their being drawn by the artist’s own 
hand upon the stone.” We do not pretend to regard Mr. 
Ruskin as a great art-critic; but surely even Mr, 
Colvin would not like to stand forward as questioning 
his honesty of judgment. And curiously enough in this 
instance Mr. Ruskin has got very near the heart of the 
matter. The paper lithograph is one remove further 
from the artist’s work than the lithograph done direct 
upon the stone. Mr. Whistler, combative to the last, 
of course maintains that his work on the paper goes on 
to the stone. True; but the paper is wet and is sub- 
jected to great pressure and pulling and the paper 
stretches longitudinally, and the drawing thereon is in 
so far distorted. Of course the drawing on the stone, 
too, spreads a little when a print is taken from it by 
pressure ; but in the paper lithograph the spreading and 
stretching are unquestionably greater—are more than 
doubled in fact—and the resulting print therefore should 
surely be less valuable. We may be told that this 
difference is too slight for appraisement, but the differ- 
ence between a lithograph by Mr. Whistler and a chalk 
drawing by Mr. Whistler is infinitesimally slight, and 
yet the drawing would be worth fifty times as much as 
the print. In attempting to make any of these finer 
distinctions we were of course confronted with the brutal 
fact that it is almost impossible to distinguish some 
paper lithographs from real lithographs. This foolish 
obvious truth necessarily had great weight with the 
jury; but a judge should have swept it aside. It ma 
be, and indeed is, impossible for a man to distinguis 
between his own signature and the facsimile of it done 
by the best process ; but the value of the one upona 
cheque is generally greater than that of the other. 
And no judge should have overlooked the fact that Mr. 
Shannon, the only artist of the first rank who has 
his own lithographic apparatus and who prints 
as well as draws his own lithographs, gave it 
as his opinion that he could tell. the difference 
between a > lithograph and one done on 
the stone itself. At any rate, the truth remains 
to the confusion of the Colvins and for the purpose of 
inculcating modesty in the mind of the expert, that you 
can put a wash on the stone and you cannot on the 
paper, and that there is no effect whatever to be 
obtained on the paper that cannot be got on the stone ; 
in fact, the stone is the larger medium and includes the 
less, the paper—and this is a difference which the 
Colvins of the future will be quick to assert. Never- 
theless Justice Mathew was quite happy; he had 
just as few misgivings as Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
and in a low whisper that was scarcely audible 
at times, and was always indistinct, he conveyed to 
the jury his certitude that there was no distinction 
possible between a whole and its part. And so British 
justice flourishes, and the British expert, as they did in 
the Belt case, and as they did in the case of Whistler v. 
Ruskin. And so it will always be ; for who shall dis- 
tinguish between a Shannon and a Colvin; be- 
tween the creator and the commentator, the man 
who knows and the man who is supposed to 
know? But Justice Mathew went further, as we 
have said, in his reliance upon accepted authority 
than most judges would have been inclined to go. He 
reproved a Q.C. for declaring by way of illustration 
that one might honestly deny that Sir Henry Irving was 
a great actor. To judge from his horrified tone Sir 
James Mathew regards such an opinion as a sort of 
blasphemy. In fine, this Judge seems to stand for 
titular authority and the established fact at all times 
and in all places—except in a 

And Mr. Pennell? What shall I say of Mr. Pennell ? 
Very little. Having declared that he was defamed and 
his character injured he got from the jury all he asked 
—save 95 per cent. He wanted £1,000 and had to 
content himself with #50, and as this #50 will hardly 
cover his private costs and expenses, much less leave 
anything over to pay for loss of time and anxiety, it 
may be taken for granted that Mr. Pennell will not again 
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rush into Court on so flimsy a pretext. The artist-critic 
who does not hesitate to accuse a Royal Academician 
of fraud because the poor Professor mistook photo- 

yures for etchings should really. not be so thin- 
skinned as to take offence at the bare mention of ‘‘ com- 
mercial rage And here we should stop were it 
not that the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” a paper to which Mr. 
Pennell cortributes sometimes, we believe, talks of 
Mr. Pennell in connection with this case as “a 
distinguished artist,” ‘‘an original artist of at 
repute,” and so forth. Fortunately, Mr. Pennell has 
a juster view of his own position. He signs, we 
understand, his valuable contributions to the ‘*Star” 
with the initials A. U., and sometimes with the 


praiseworthy object of enlightenment he writes ‘* Artist 
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And thus excess of zeal mars performance even in an 
Academician. For Mr. Gilbert’s enlightenment 
we reproduce here a letter of the Secretary of the 
Royal Academy which might have had some weight 
had it been read in Court, but which by the rules of 
English evidence was carefully secluded from the eyes 
of the jury. The last sentence of the letter deserves to 
be collated with the opinion of Mr. Ruskin. And so 
exit Mr. Gilbert, the fountain-maker and expert in 
lithography : ‘‘ Stand down, sir!” 

And now what is the net result of the case? This: 
that in spite of judge and jury we have established the 
difference between paper lithographs and lithographs. 
At the Society of Arts in February last there was a 
lecture on this very subject by Mr. MacCullough, 
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Unknown.” There can be no doubt that his signature 
will one day be his epitaph. 

And now we come. to the comic element in 
the little harmless play. Mr. Gilbert, R.A., a sculptor, 
we believe, by profession, and the author of that 
wonderful fountain in Piccadilly Circus which Mr. 
Max Beerbohm has aptly described as showing “an 
almost Gilbertian humour” in its creator, went into 
the witness-box and declared that in his opinion the 
paper lithographs were better than those done on 
the stone direct. He was the only witness, needless 
to say,.who held that view, and when he found 
himself unable to understand almost the first. plain 
question addressed to him in cross-examination he was 
requested by the judge rather sharply to stand down. 
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evidently inspired by Mr. Sickert’s article. Mr. Joseph 
Pénnell was in the chair and Mr. Whistler among the 
audience, and in the presence of these gentlemen Mr. 
MacCullough declared that there were great differences 
between the paper lithographs and the real lithographs, 
and that the real lithographs were far superior, and no 
one attempted to contradict him. Mr. MacCullough also 
proposed various names, such as “ papilith,” to dis- 
tinguish the paper lithograph from the real lithograph. 
And now we have before usa publisher's announcement 
of a set of “‘ Transfer Lithographs” which will shortly 
appear. Thus truth prospers. The Lewis-myth, too, 
has been a little shaken ; to get £50 for a client who 
wants £1,000 is no, very wonderful achievement. 
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DEFECTIVE EDUCATION IN THE NAVY. 


"THE education of our naval officers is a matter 
which concerns the welfare of the Navy and the 
nation so deeply that we hardly need the excuse of 
another article by M. ‘‘ Jean de la Poulaine” for re- 
curring to it. Imthis second article there is a percep- 
tible bitterness in the tone of the French critic; he 
exaggerates more than before, and he displays bad 
taste, as when he gibes at Englishmen for honouring 
the memory of Sir George Tryon. But at the bottom 
there is much truth in what he says. Our system of 
education is thoroughly unsatisfactory, as it fails to 
meet modern necessities, neglects science and study, 
and attaches.all importance to practice, to the exclusion 
of theory. Nor do we believe that Mr. Goschen’s 
changes and the raising of the age to sixteen will very 
much improve matters. It may sound heretical, but it 
is our opinion that the Public Schools are not much 
better than the “ Britannia.” ; 

We cannot justly blame our officers for the present 
condition of things: it is not their fault, but the fault 
of an unsatisfactory system. ~ In courage, character, re- 
source, a high sentiment of honour and the capacity to 
decide on the spur of the moment or to lead men, they 
are above reproach. As subordinate officers, in a word, 
they are excellent. But they are not trained to inde- 
pendent command or taught how to use the ships which 
they may have to take into action in war. They-are 
constantly on shipboard and at sea ; but being on board 
ship and at sea does not make a man a strategist or 
tactician. It only prepares the way for the final and 
higher training which does not come in our Navy. 
Indeed we might well complain that the excessive 
amount of sea-service which our lieutenants get, com- 
bined with the curse of half-pay, is prejudicial to the 
good of the Navy. Their leave is curtailed; they see 
little or nothing of their homes, and-they become soured 
and weary of their profession. | oe 

In any future naval war we may as well admit that 
we shall be faced by enemies, man for man, as good as 
ourselves. In the Napoleonic war we won, not because 
we were braver than F 
percentages of loss inflicted on their ships at Trafalgar 
or at the Nile will instantly disprove this. We won 
because we had the better officers’ and the bette? sea- 
men. In the American war-the quality of our officers 
was not so high—indeed Captains Oakum and Whiffle 
are hardly caricatures of some of the men we find in 
command at that date—and the quality of the French 
was good. In single ship actions they caused us enor- 
mous trouble, and fought us on perfectly even terms. 
But in fleet actions their strategy was so faulty that 
they achieved nothing. They did ‘not attempt to anni- 
hilate our battle squadrons, but fooled away their 
magnificent chances in the capture of insignificant 
islands. They will not do this again. Captain Mahan 
has instructed others besides ourselves, and we may 
safely assume that the strategy on their side will be as 

ood as upon ours. 

ritish admiral and sea lord revealed to the Hartington 
Commission this truly astonishing plan of campaign. 
We were ‘‘ to concentrate our vessels in proper posi- 
tions till the nature of our enemy’s movements developed 
itself.” We were, that is to say, to abandon all initia- 
tive, to defend ourselves by a passive defence, and to 
wait till the enemy was on our trade-lines before we put 
our tardy fleets in motion. The passage cannot be read 
otherwise, and if this represented the strategy of the 
Admiralty, we can only jsay. with Raleigh, ‘farewell 
might.” But, let us note, this was only one result of 
disregarding science and history. 

We believe in the same way that the defects in our 
mobilization scheme are due to the neglect of the 
teaching of the past. Military history is absolutely 
peremptory on the point of bringing all possible force to 
bear in the initial shock. To quote the historian of 
the events of 1870: ‘‘The astonishing rapidity and 
pasts with which, in accordance with the rules laid 
down, the mobilization of the entire force of the North 
German Confederation was carried into effect, gave the 
hands of the German 

ies, complete ted the enemy’s plans at 
the very beginning of the campaign.” r ' 
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It was not so very long ago that a 


Having lost the initiative the French fell back on our 
sea lord’s method of ‘‘ waiting in proper positions till the 
enemy’s movements developed themselves,” with the 
certain and obvious result. The rapid and “intense” 
employment of every French fighting unit was ren- 
dered impossible by the delay with which the reserves 
came in; and at every point the French troops were 
outnumbered and beaten—not from want of. sheer 
animal courage, but because nothing so quickly de- 
moralizes as inefficient leadership. In spite, however, 
of the known and acknowledged fact that we have not, 
a single ship to spare if we are attacked by the Dual 
Alliance, perhaps even if we are attacked by France 
alone, the unreadiness of our fleet is thus excused by 
Mr. Goschen: ‘‘It is held by my colleagues at the 
Admiralty that in the same way as you want a reserve 
of men; you must have a reserve of ships (cheers). If 
you sent them all to sea you would have ships go 
wrong, and you could have no other ships to take their 
place.” But if this is the case, Mr. Goschen, we 
obviously want more than a numerical equality to our 
possible antagonists. What will happen if our Medi- 
terranean fleet is beaten and sunk or captured for the 
want of these very ships that are waiting in our steam- 
basins? Again, we say that at the top as well as at 
the bottom of our officers’ list, the study of history and 
of strategy is simply indispensable. 

But how do we, as a matter of fact, study tactics in 
the Navy? Let Captain May, R.N., speak as to this: 
‘*No one will deny that the Service has [not] profited 
greatly by the special schools for developing and im- 
proving the gunnery and torpedo work of the fleet, and 
yet both gunnery and torpedo may be worked up in an 
isolated ship on a distant station. But an officer may 
serve for years and years without ever seeing the 
simplest fleet-evolution carried out, and such a thing as 
instruction in tactics is simply non-existent. Does not 
this point to the need of a tactical school? .... 
Again, there is no possible doubt that battleships, 
cruisers and torpedo craft will all engage in the next 
fleet action, many of the smaller craft being in charge 
of yourly officers. Do not these young officers need 
some more definite instruction than they get at present ?” 
Excellently written and to the point. It is everything 
that this questioning comes from inside the Navy, for 
it shows that our good officers are dissatisfied with the 

esent scheme of training, and when this is so there 
is ground for hope. There is not, at any rate, the 
insolent ignorance of the French Army before 1870. 
But the Admiralty will pooh- pooh the School of Tactics, 
as Admiral Besnard pooh-poohed the Superior Naval 
School in France, till civilian support, in the shape of 
another M. Lockroy, comes to the help of the reformers. 

The neglect of ‘tactics—with which Captain May 
cannot be reproached, for his two papers on the subject 
are excellent in every way—is lowering the efficiency of 
our fleet. On the other hand, in France, let us re- 
member, the Superior Naval School is now teaching 
what we do not teach. No longer can it be truly said 
by a Frenchman: ‘‘ Nous faisons de la tactique et de 
la stratégie & peu prés comme certain personnage 
faisait de la prose—sans le savoir.” There is no 
time for delay. Let us look into two or three points 
of detail as regards the training of our fleet, or of portions 
of our fleet, since what is not done in one squadron 
may, let us trust, be done in others. First, take the 
drilling of torpedo craft along with battleships, so 
that the boats may be able to charge through the 
line of big ships if required. This is a manceuvre which, 


‘to be performed with success, needs careful rehearsal. , 


It was practised last summer by the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet, but we have not seen it tried by a British 
force. And yet it is just one of the evolutions which may, _ 
and probably will, be required in battle. To our. 
Channel Squadron small torpedo craft are no longer 
attached, so that it cannot be attempted there. At 
home, in the manceuvres, the boats are detached and 
apart from the squadrons of large ships. Secondly, 
take night-firing. e attack by torpedo-boats will nine 
times out of ten be delivered in the hours of darkness; 
and good shooting will be required if the boats are to’ 
be sunk before they get in. It will not be pretended by. 
any one that shooting at night—even with night sights— 
is the same thing as shooting by day. it’ 
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should be constan ised, as it is practised the 
French fleet. Unfortunately this is another of the 
matters that are neglected, though only by constant 
drill can control be kept of men who are firing in 
the dark at a small and rapidly moving mark—even 
when the menace of a horrible death is not threatening 
them. Or, thirdly, take cruiser work, upon which so 
much will depend in the next war, and see how it was 
done at the last manceuvres. With thirty-nine fast 
craft—excluding cruisers classed as battleships—the 
Channel Fleet lost touch of the Reserve Fleet, and that 
too after it had once found the Reserve Fleet. As the 
captain of a ship wrote to us: ‘* These manceuvres only 
show how necessary it is for our officers to learn how 
to scout.” 

A school of tactics and strategy, with a fuller study of 
naval history, would remedy many of these glaring de- 
fects. Itis true that our present system has produced 
some exceptional men, such as Hornby, Tryon, and others 
who are living and known to our naval readers to-day— 
it would be invidious to mention names. But these are 
men who would have made their mark under any system. 
It is not for the exceptional few, but for the average 
many, that we must legislate. The admission of young 
men of the age at which the Universities are entered 
might be tried on a limited scale as an experiment. If 
cadets entered at eighteen or nineteen we believe that 
they would be found satisfactory. Their wider education 
and fuller knowledge, if the all-indispensable history 
had not been omitted from their studies, would exercise 
a stimulating influence throughout the Navy. 


OF CLASSICAL VERSE- 


THE DECLINE 
WRITING. 
«sc HE tune of the time” changes for scholarship, as 
; for all the pursuits of men. We look back 
with a certain respectful amazement to the days when 
every scholar wrote in Latin and denounced those who 
were immoral enough to disagree with his views as 
tid unsavoury miscreants. It is not so long since 
ebrew was regarded as an almost essential part of 
the panoply of a well-accoutred classic. Fifty years 
hence English scholars, looking back upon the history 
of classical study in the nineteenth century, will 
probably note with surprise that in England it was dis- 
tinguished by one prominent feature, the serious practice 
of Greek and Latin verse-translation.. It cannot be 
denied that this has been a prominent feature. While 
England was lagging as far behind Germany in philo- 
logical as in theological research, she was elaborati 
verse-composition into the form of a fine art. So aioe 
brains, so much knowledge, so much taste were spent 
on the practice, so much pleasure was won from it, 
that the creation of a tenth Muse, charged to preside 
over Latin and Greek translations as her special sphere, 
might have seemed at the court of Parnassus, in the 
fifties, sixties and seventies, a desirable reform. But 
of date this fashion has been declining, and it may 
soon become obsolete. English scholarship has been 
entering upon new paths, wooing the favour of grim- 
mer divinities. We have been toiling all night to over- 
take Germany, and now we are groaning under the 
yoke of facts and statistics and other wearisome in- 
ventions. We have been invaded by sciences—by 
archeology in all her guises, by comparative philology, 
even by folklore. Syntax has been developed into an 
analysis of such ghastly form and feature that, if Plato 
and Cicero had seen it in a vision, they would never 
have had the heart to write. Not a year passes but we 
have some disconcerting addition to our knowledge, 
and have to prepare a ‘‘ new map with the augmenta- 
tion of the Indies.” A friend once speaking of the 
Giant’s Causeway observed to me that it did not please 
him; it looked ‘‘too damned scientific.”’ Classical 
scholarship is growing too damned scientific. It will 
soon become a branch of mathematics. 
| “The practice of verse-composition in the ancient lan- 
guages has been often deprecated as a slight pastime, 
ading to no tangible result, the luxury of a dilettante 
who can afford to ‘‘lose and neglect the creeping hours 
of time.” It may have been unsuccessfully defended, 
but it certainly has a use of the highest kind. I am 
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not speaking of original composition in Latin and 
Greek, a pursuit attempted by but few—by Pope 
Leo XIII., for instance, and Mri Bussell, of Brasenose. 
I speak exclusively of the translation of modern poetry 
into those tongues. The practice of such translation 
supplies a training in the virtues of words—a training 
invaluable for a literary student and which nothing 
else could easily replace. Since words in poetry, like 
stars, create atmospheres around them, which cannot 
be displayed in a dictionary, and since most words in 
a modern and an ancient language do not exactly cor- 
respond even in meaning, much less in poetical worth ; 
it is evident that the art of transforming English verses 
into Latin and Greek demands. and developes a subtle 
feeling for the wsthetic values of phrases. Take 
an elementary example. One desires to render into 
Greek ‘‘ Lost winds wild for home.” A beginner who 
has had a little practice would reflect that the Greeks 
had no word for home, but that they had a word for 
home-going, and that in this case réeroc would have the 
same esthetic value as home. Bysuch a process he 
acquires a right feeling for a word like vooros when he 
meets it in Greek literature. Or the problem is to 
translate ‘‘ Darkling I listen,” into Latin. There is no 
modification of any Latin word for dark that would 
ae aa the shade of darkiing. But one recalls 
irgil’s 
ae Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbras,” 
and perceives that Virgil was feeling after the nuance 
which an English poet can convey by darkiing ; so that 
obscurus is clearly the appropriate equivalent. With 
such rudimentary observations the training of the 
verse-writer begins. From the simpler he advances to 
the harder, and he may be said to approach the refine- 
ments of the art when he can see, for instance, that in 
rendering Coleridge’s line 
3 ‘* Blest hour! It is a luxury to be,” 
the Greek for /uxury would be no word he could find 
under the heading in an English-Greek Lexicon, but 
simply /évroc, 

It is only just to confess that the decline of the craft 
has been due not only to the invasion of science, but to 
the fact that the ideal of workmanship has not been 
uniformly high. Take up any book of translations and 

find that in most of the versions tle writers are 
content with a few felicitous turnings, and that the rest 
is inferior, commonplace work. Seldom is the white 
heat kept up throughout, as it is in Munro's version of 
the vision of the future in bat» geenty ** Locksley Hall,” 
or Professor Tyrrell’s beautiful rendering of the same 
none,” or Professor Jebb’s wonderful trans-+ 
rmation of “‘ Abt Vogler.” Most translations, tried 
by the standard of full esthetic equivalence to the 
original, must be admitted to fail. Even the masters 
of the art will occasionally yield to the temptation of 
intruding a particle which has obviously no other 
purpose than to surmount a metrical difficulty. Such 
a lapse is fatal to the whole effect. It must never be 
forgotten that ye can express a heart beat, and that the 
point of the naughtiest line in the Iliad depends on 
a wep. Munro, who was capable of perfections, was 
sometimes inexcusably frail. Thus, he permitted him- 
self to represent unknightly (“‘ Ah, miserable and un- 
kind, untrue, Unknightly, traitor-hearted!”) by 
aicypos, which is simply an’ inaccurate prose para- 
phrase. Slave-/ike, I presume, would be the true 
equivalent: The same scholar committed greater 
atrocities when he rendered the first few stanzas of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark” into Alcaics (under the vulgar and 
inept title ‘* Excelsior”), and translated ‘the line “‘ And 
singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest ” by 
** nec umquam surgere desinis 
Inter canendum nec celer impe:iit 
Carmen volatus.” 
Could anything -be more unhappy? When “the 
nunnery of thy chaste breast” is rendered by castis 
recessibus, as it is in a printed version of Lovelace’s 
lyric, the art is brought into disrepute. 

And that perfect esthetic equivalence, which should be 
the ideal, is often lost, not only through deliberate 
neglect, as in these instances, but through a literalness 
which clings to the word and forsakes thé spirit—a defect 
which is specially perceptible in the work of some of 
those enthusiastic versé-writers who were inspired by 


3 
Sabrina. To take a very simple example, the best 
Greek rendering of night “with stars... in her 
raiment” would be a phrase in which a word for séars 
does not occur (w£.aiohéwerdos). The effect of the 
Shakesperian line 

‘* Ev’n to the teeth and forehead of our faults ” 
is given far better in 

(Tyrrell) by the emphasis of the six-syllabled participle 
than by 7 word-for-word misrendering of teeth and 
forehead. \t makes all the difference whether you per- 
functorily translate Aalf/-mad (‘‘1 was half-mad with 
beauty on that day”) by nearly mad, and half in love 
(‘I have been half in love with easeful death”) by 
almost in love, or find expressions which will convey a 
similar poetical value. The Greek equivalents might 
be sought in the phrases ‘‘a lover without-Aphrodite,” 
meenad without-Bacchos.” 

There is room for a new school of classical verse- 
translation, aiming at a more consistently high standard 
in the reproduction of the poetical virtues and effects of 
the original—the effects of sound,, rhythm and rhyme, 
as well as of diction. It is hard to imagine any more 
suggestive help to the study of ancient poetry from the 
purely literary side than a series of versions achieving 
that perfection, and not merely sprinkled with casual 
happy thoughts. It may be maintained that by sub- 
mitting himself to a training in this craft the scholar 
will best win his way to the esthetic apprehension of 
the poets whose delightful gifts to mankind it is his 
privilege to interpret to the world. J. B. Bury. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOATRACE. 


ON Saturday last Oxford scored their thirty-first 
victory over Cambridge in the Boatrace which 
forty-one years ago became an annual event. The first 
inter-University race was rowed at Henley on 10 June, 
1829, and was won by Oxford, and the second took 
place seven years later over the Westminster and 
Putney course, and was won by Cambridge, who up to 
the present time have twenty-two victories to their 
credit. The result of Saturday was very generally ex- 
pected, but this fact did not apparently have the effect 
of diminishing the crowds along the banks, though it 
seemed rather to damp their enthusiasm. Oxford 
having won every race since 1889, it was a disappoint- 
ment to many that Cambridge had not a better chance 
of avenging seven consecutive defeats. 

Cambridge, as the challengers, launched their boat 
first, and paddled to the stake boat; Oxford imme- 
diately followed suit, paying their opponents the com- 
pliment of not keeping them a second waiting at the 
post. No time was last in getting off, and Cam- 
bridge at once showed some feet to the front, 
starting from the Middlesex berth with their oars 
flat on the tide, while Oxford started with 
theirs square. o begin criticism thus early in 
the race, it may be doubted whether Cambridge 
were wise in their choice of stations after win- 
ning the toss. The advantages of the Surrey station 
over the first part of the course in five cases out 
of six outweigh the advantages of the Middlesex 
station over the latter part of the course, and the di- 
rection of the wind, which was a fair one, made no 
exception to this rule on Saturday last. The Oxford 
crew, again, started with their oars square against the 
full strength of the tide, and though this method is a 
good one when the tide is not a strong one, it conduces 
to unsteadiness when the tide is running up as fast as 
it was on the day of the race. Cambridge, rowing the 
faster stroke, kept the lead as i.-g as the station 
favoured them, and reached the muiie-post first in the 
record time of 3 minutes 55 seconds. But the sharpest 
bend in the course now favouring Oxford on the Surrey 
side, the lead of Cambridge was quickly wiped out once 
and for all. Oxford reached Hammersmith a quarter 
of a length clear in 7 minutes 20 seconds, which equals 
the previous best time, Barnes Bridge two lengths 
clear in 16 minutes, and the winning post one-and-a- 
third length clear in 19 minutes 12 seconds—a time 
which has only once been beaten, and that by the 
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Oxford. crew of 1893, who completed the course in 
18 minutes 47 seco Times made on the Putney 
course are, however, no very reliable criterion of merit, 
as the rapidity of the tide counts for much, and the 
strength and direction of the wind for still more. Some 
of the best crews have under unfavourable conditions 
taken the longest time to row the race. 

There were no very exciting incidents in the struggle 
of Saturday ; the best crew won, and the beaten crew 
kept much closer to their opponents than was generally 
expected ; their stroke kept them going to the end, and 
got as much out of his crew as was possible, while the 
men behind him responded well to his calls upon them, 
and never went to pieces in a punishing race in which 
they were outclassed. The usual characteristic of a 
good Cambridge crew—namely, a superior use of the 
slide—was in this instance wanting, while the Oxford 
crew, in addition to the long body-swing and smart re- 
covery which are always looked for in them, had acquired 
almost perfection in sliding, and so got the greatest pace 
out of the boat with the least loss of power. The Oxford 
boat indeed had every reason to possess a uniform style ; 
seven of the crew had rowed together over the same 
course last year and won, and the new-comer to the 
boat found in it six other oars who had at Eton been 
brought up to row in the-same style as himself. To 
uniformity of style were added strength and experience, 
so there was every reason to anticipate that the crew of 
1897 would not fall behind the best of its predecessors, 
and the fine performances which it accomplished on the 
tide-way during practice showed that these anticipations 
had been fully realized. Cambridge, too, had started 
practice with fair hopes of success; they had been 
robbed of victory in 1896 only at the last moment when 
caught midstream by a terrific squall, and they had 
promising fresh blood in the champion sculler and the 
captain of the boats from Eton ; but luck was against 
them, and for one reason or another they were unable 
to make up the crew which they had counted on. Still 
their boat was good enough to win in ordinary years, 
and it was their misfortune to have to meet opponents . 
of exceptional power and credentials. 

The Boatrace is apt to go in runs; Oxford has now 
won eight times in succession, approaching the run of 
nine consecutive victories which fell to her share be- 
ginning in 1860, and which were followed by five con- 
secutive wins by Cambridge. Perhaps these runs are 
to be partially accounted for by the fact that victory in 
the Boatrace brings fresh rowing recruits to the stan- 
dard of the successful University, and so the tide of fresh- 
men from the rowing schools sets sometimes towards 
Oxford and sometimes towards Cambridge. Eton, 
which has of late placed so many Ladies’ Plates to her 
credit at Henley, has for years past turned out the most 
accomplished oars, and these have for the most part 
of late years finished the lessons they learnt on the 
Thames on the Isis, and not on the Cam. Of the nine 
men who manned the Oxford boat on 3 April no fewer 
than eight came from Eton, and Cambridge has good 
reason to complain that it is now time that she should 
be more amply recruited from the same source. The 
school and the University style of rowing is now founded 
on the same system and has the same model, and the 
advantages of having the right muscles developed in the 
right way in boyhood are very great, and as a rule pro- 
duce the best results. In order that the interest in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boatrace may be maintained it 
is to be hoped that Cambridge may in the future be as 
fortunate in securing the rising talent as her rival. 

This year saw nothing novel in the way of construct- 
ing or fitting the boats, but the Oxford crew made a 
new departure as regards oars. At Henley they trieda 
set of oars with narrower blades and perforations in 
them, for which it was claimed that they secured a 
better grip of the water than the smooth and solid ones, 
and in the race they used a set which was to some 
extent a reversion to the type of long narrow-bladed oars 
used by our aquatic ancestors. e crew was good 
enough to win with either broad blades or narrow, but 
as they got great pace out of their boat at a slow stroke, 
it may be doubted whether the tendency of late years to 
widen the blade has not been pushed to an extreme. 

W. H. GRENFELL, 
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MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


I? is common knowledge that diseases have as a 
rule their local habitations. Some, like tropical 
animals and plants, live only in the tropics ; some, like 
consumption, are gradually spreading over the whole 
earth ; others, like leprosy and smallpex, are gradually 
becoming limited in their distribution and may actually 
be tending towards extinction. in, there are regions 
to which diseases have never reached, On the summits 
of high mountain ranges, and in the circumpolar snow- 
fields, the earth and air and water are as barren of the 
microbes of disease as they are of animal life. With- 
out question, if Nansen and his companion had been 
exposed to the same hardships and the same insanitary 
conditions in these islands, the lowered vitality of their 
bodies certainly would have been unable to resist the 
continual bombardment of germs to which we all are 
subjected. Ina country like Britain, thickly populated 
for many centuries, and with the freest circulation of 
population, it cannot be doubted that every yard of sur- 
face contains the germs of the more common diseases ; 
and the native of some newer land, brought over here, 
falls a victim to our plague-stricken soil. By generations 
of a destructive elimination, we have become highly re- 
sistant to our native diseases, just as the Gold Coast 
natives are less susceptible than we are to their own local 
diseases. But we are not fully protected, and cancer and 
consumption, two of our common scourges, still take a 
large annual toll. It may be assumed that both are 
due to micro-organisms, the microbe of consumption 
being well known, that of cancer being as yet only 
suspected. Probably, no inhabitant of Britain escapes 
infection by the cancer organism ; certainly none escape 
infection by the microbe of tubercle. Most of us, 
fortunately, resist the intruders, and are unaffected by 
the disease. A strikingly interesting result becomes 
plain when the incidence of fatal cases is plotted out on 
a map. The usual method is to colour the districts 
with different shades, according to their rates of mor- 
tality. Blue is chosen for high mortalities, red for low 
mortalities, the deepest blue showing the highest, and 
the deepest red the lowest rate. When two maps 
coloured in this way for cancer and consumption are 
compared, it is at once evident that the incidence of 
the diseases is not capricious ; the shades do not form 
a meaningless patchwork, but show at the first glance 
a strikingly regular distribution. The one map forms 
almost exactly a complement of the other. The deep 
blue of cancer high mortality coincides with the deep 
red of consumption low mortality. Where the con- 
sumption mortality is highest that from cancer is lowest, 
and, on the whole, there is a similar inverse corre- 
spondence between intermediate rates of mortality. 

When the mortality maps are compared with a good 
physical map, it may be seen that the structural features 
of the country are in direct relation to the death-rates. 
The deep blue of cancer high mortality prevails in low- 
lying, well-protected river valleys, where fully formed 
rivers flow down to the sea between low banks, cutting 
their way through beds of clay and recent alluvial soil : 
in fact, where seasonal floods are frequent and strong 
sea-winds rarely flush out the protected valleys, there 
cancer prevails, and finds its fattest harvest. The lower 
courses of the greater rivers from Tweed to Thames 
and from the Stour to the Tamar, the rivers of North 
Devon, the Severn and Dee are all thickly set with the 
blue cancer patches. On the other hand, the lowest 
mortality groups occur on high upland downs, along 
the water-sheds, and pia = where ridges of lime- 
stone rock rear themselves above the surrounding 
—. In the sheltered valleys where cancer prevails, 
notwithstanding the dampness and periodical flooding, 
the very lowest mortality rates from consumption occur. 
Inland from the low foreshores and high above the pro- 
tected valleys, wherever strong sea-winds prevail, and 
along the lofty ridges like that forming the backbone of 
Wales, the blue of consumption high mortality is to be 
found. Not dampness but exposure seems to be the 
exciting physical cause. 

Although the contrast between consumption and 
cancer is too striking to be purely a coincidence, it 
cannot be said that enough is known to explain it by 
ultimate causes. The therapeutic value of exposure to 
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constant supplies of pure air is evident enough in all 
diseases that affect the general vitality of the body. It 
is more than probable that the low cancer mortality 
in all exposed districts is due ly to the better 
hygienic conditions that prevail in them. The pulse 
of life beats more slowly, and every bodily and mental 
activity is feebler on the sodden soil of the dull 
valleys where cancer rules. But we do not know how 
cancer gets from patient to patient, nor if its organism 
has become purely parasitic on the bodies of animals. 
No doubt, all the microbes of disease were at one time 
harmless vegetables, living an idyllic life in the mud. 
Some of them are still able to maintain an existence 
outside the bodies of their victims, and the relation of 
cancer to clay soils and flooded districts suggests that 
it may not yet have reached a purely parasitic stage. 
Other and more specialized microbes apparently have 
lost their primitive capacity to live a free life, and their 
specialization is preparing the way for their extinction. 
If the microbes die unless they reach quickly another 
living host, isolation of infected cases, carried out suffi- 
ciently thoroughly, will ultimately rid us of their ex- 
istence. The prevalence of consumption in the otherwise 
healthiest districts is an accident of our contaminated 
land. On lofty Alpine summits, or where the sea-winds 
Sweep across the decks of ocean vessels, or on the 
desert wind-blown sierras, people are not struck down 
with consumption, and even those already affected, 
unless they are nearly at death’s door, find new health 
in the keen air. But our own land is full of the plague : 
the winds elsewhere healing, bring with them new 
seeds of disease. The slightest chill or the tickling of 
a delicate lung with salt air, prepares the way for the 
omnipresent parasite. Colds that would vanish in a 
night in a healthy land become fatal here, and those 
with a constitution unadapted to resist the microbe fall 
victims to an exposure that in itself is innocuous or 
even beneficial. 


ANOTHER BACH FESTIVAL. 


OR some reason or reasons the Bach Choir deter- 
mined to repeat the Bach Festival which it held 

in Queen’s Hall two years ago; and the sacred or 
ned on Tuesday evening with a selection from the 
‘*Matthew” Passion. Now the Bach Choir, stodgy 
and suburban though it is, inartistic as all its schemes 
are, is yet in a very different boat from the Philharmonic 
Society, and it deserves very different treatment. For 
whatever purpose the Philharmonic may have been 
called into being, it now exists mainly to advertise 
a number of gentlemen whose claims to be considered 
distinguished musicians have never been satisfactorily 
proved. Moreover, support is asked for it on the 
ground that it does a good work for the public benefit ; 
and it publishes no accounts. The Bach Choir, on the 
other hand, exists principally, or at least primarily, for 
its own amusement and edification. It gives concerts 
whether the paying public attends or not, and seems 
better pleased when the public stays away than when 
it attends. Very few of its committee are musicians ; 
most of them are gentlemen who have nothing to gain 
by having their names printed in the programme ; and 
they are never seen running up and down the platform 
steps in the manner made classic by certain directors of 
the Philharmonic. It gives no medals to popular prima 
donnas ; it does not seek to create cheap sensations by 
inviting tenth-rate foreign composers to come and be 
lionized ; and, above all, it does endeavour, with the 
aid of such light as it possesses, to give adequate ren- 
derings of some of the masterworks of choral music. 
Having allowed this fully, having given the Bach Choir 
the highest praise for its intentions, it is distressing to 
find it necessary to add that its light is dull and flicker- 
ing, that its intentions are often carried out in a way 
calculated to rouse the ire of even so placid a critic as 
myself. The Bach Choir has an unhappy knack of 
bringing into the concert-hall an air of shabby gentility 
from the drawing-rooms of Clapham and the meaner 
parts of Kensington. It distributes vulgar and super- 
fluous mourning cards which state that the best eerare 
tribute to Brahms is to perform the ‘‘ Matthew ” Passion 
without additions of any sort ; and indeed it carries 
this form of negative tribute to Brahms so far as to 
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many of the finest numbers. | It sécures a kind of 

Congregational Chapel effect by requesting that (out of 
regard for the sacred character of the subject) there 
stall be no applause during the performance. And 
having thus got an atmosphere of what can only be 
described as vulgarity tempered with fatuousness it 
drifts ‘helplessly, with endless errors and scarce an 
attempt at expression, through a stupendous work of 
art, and a work of art moreover in which both accuracy 
and expression are absolutely indispensable. These are 
the things that have driven critics of equable temper 
from the hall cursing, although they had come to bless ; 
these are the things that am ser me two years ago 
to become nearly rude to the Bach Choir and its con- 
ductor, and that on Tuesday night maddened me until 
I found relief in the thought that if Bach himself had 
been present he would have smiled as one who knew 
that the whole world recognized the travesty as nothing 
more than a travesty. 

That every one who krfows and loves the world’s 
greatest musician, who loves him well enough to have 
studied his music and learnt how it must be sung to 
make the effect it is capable of making, must have been 
seriously provoked on Tuesday night I confidently affirm 
without fear of contradiction ; yet now, writing on the 
morrow of that laughable exhibition of folly and artistic 
callousness, I am constrained to admit that in some 
respects the performance was a great advance on the 
performance of 1895, and still more on the notorious 
performance of 1894. So great, truly, was the advance 
that one might have imagined that the Bach Choir had 
itself advanced artistically but for the fact that it took 
away, so to speak, with the left hand while it gave with 
the right, and succeeded in leaving one with an impres- 
sion that the improvement shown on the occasion was 
rather the result of good luck than of growing skill. To 
mention some of the good points, the singing of the 
chorale ‘‘ Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden,” of the recita- 
tive and chorus ‘‘ Nun ist der Herr zur Ruh gebracht,” 
of the final chorus, and of the choral portions of ‘‘O 
Schmerz” and ‘‘ Ich will bei meinem Jesu wachen,” was 
really excellent in expression and good—for the Bach 
Choir—in tone. Mr. Robert Kaufmann sang the music 
of the Evangelist with a very slight sense of beauty 
but some intelligence ; and he succeeded in reaching all 


the high notes, said by Italian singing-masters to be 


impossible, without causing any extreme, or I daresay 
any, suffering to the audience. Mrs. Marian Mackenzie 
was—I almost said beyond all praise—but I prefer to 
say as fine as any one could possibly be to the accom- 
paniment of an orchestra that had had only one rehearsal 
and received no help whatever from its conductor. Then 
Mr. Kennerly Rumford did the part of Jesus pleasantly, 
though perhaps a trifle amateurishly. And finally, to 
my great amazement, the orchestra actually paid some 
little attention to a few of the marks of expression ; 
and, further, played two or three passages, such as 
the upward march of basses in the introduction to the 
opening chorus, as any musician can see they should be 
played although there are no marks to help the thick- 
skulled. These improvements are really astounding to 
any one who was present at the last performance ; and 
they lead me to hope that the Bach Choir may ultimately 
learn to sing the ‘‘ Matthew” Passion with the intelli- 
gence and artistic conscience that can be found in nine 
out of every ten country church choirs. 

But for the present one cannot permit such concerts 
as Tuesday night’s to pass without fair criticism, nor 
some of the daily Press criticisms of Wednesday morn- 
ing without protest. In recent articles I have pointed 
out that the real mischief of the Philharmonic concerts 
is that they lower the standard of orchestral execution 
in this country faster than the efforts of Messrs. Wood, 
Manns, Mottl and Richter can raise it; and the harm 
likely to be done in a similar way by the Bach Choir is 
even greater for the simple reason that with the 
exception of the Queen’s Hall Choir there is no 
choral body in London to show what degree of 
excellence in choral singing can be attained by a 
little true musicianship, enthusiasm and intelligence. 
Moreover, the Bach Choir is the only one that sings 
Bach, and while one is disposed to be thankful for that 
saaall mercy, it is absolutely necessary to tell the public 

attend the Bach Choir concerts that what they 
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have heard is not Bach at all, but‘a burlesque of Bach ; 
and that some of the singing was not singing at all, but 
a football scrimmage. Instead of doing that the critics 
of some of the daily papers actually talk of the ‘fine 
tone, the intellectuality and what not of the performance. ' 
It is a pity that the absurd custom of ‘anonymous’ 
criticism prevents some of these critics telling the 
public, as they doubtless desire to do, that they are 
biassed by feelings of personal friendship for the con~ 
ductor and others who took part in the concert. If the’ 
critic of a certain illustrated: morning paper said: 
frankly, ‘‘ Yes, I am one of the committee of the Bach’ 
Choir; Mr. Stanford is an intimate friend of mine; and‘ 


‘Mr. Maitland, who played the harpsichord, is also an 


intimate friend of mine” ; if the gentleman:'‘who wrote’ 
the ‘‘ Times ” criticism confessed either that he was the’ 
Mr. Maitland who played the harpsichord, or had been 

asked by Mr. Maitland to write the notice; or if the 

critic of a certain evening paper admitted that he, too, 

was an intimate friend of Mr. Stanford, and the brother- 

in-law of the Mr. Maitland who played the harpsichord, 

one could only admire their candour and value their 

criticisms the more highly, while making allowance for 
inevitable bias. But it cannot too often be insisted 

that—as I know only too well from experience—how- 
ever anxious a critic may be to tell the truth or even to 

use the tomahawk, it is difficult to be fair in writing 

about his personal friends. His only honest course is’ 
to state the friendship, admit the bias and be as fair as 

he can. The veil of anonymity dropped in front of the 

gentlemen I have referred to prevents them doing this ;' 
so I have been reluctantly compelled to méntion the 

facts, and to add that their criticisms seemed to me to 
contain much more of positive—I do not say unde- 

served—praise than any others I have read. 

And further, while willingly conceding, nay, insisting 
on, the favourable features of this concert, I must also’ 
indulge in a little detailed criticism of its less pleasant’ 
features. It must be said, in the first place, that the 
treatment of the chorales was nothing less than bar- 
barous. With the one exception already mentioned, 
these glorious pieces of music, demanding the most: 
carefully considered, varied and exquisite treatment, 
were walked over steadily at something between a 
mezzo forte and a forte, leaving one utterly mystified 
not only as to why this particular pitch of intensity 
should have been adopted, but also as to why 
only the one exception was made. The more I 
study these chorales in the ‘* Matthew” Passion, the 
oftener I play through them, the clearer does it 
become to me that they must be treated with 
all the refinement and loving care for’ expression 
with which the songs must be treated; for in 
them Bach depicts his moods with at least as much 
delicacy and fidelity as he depicts them in the songs. 
And it was a melancholy business to be compelled to 
sit and listen to (for example) the wonderful ‘‘ Ich bin’s, 
ich sollte biissen”” taken in a happy-go-lucky fashion, 
as though no one cared whether it was sung badly or 
left unsung. Any one with the slightest grasp of Bach’s ' 
idea—or for that matter the eighteenth-century Pietist | 
idea—understands that this chorale, together with 
the preceding chorus, forms one of the most import- 
ant points in the Passion. Jesus says that one of 
the disciples will betray him that night ; they all ask 
‘Herr, bin ich’s?”; and then the chorale is to be 
thundered out ‘‘Ich bin’s”—the notion being that 
extraordinary one, happily now old-fashioned, but none 
the less acutely felt while it was believed, that each 
member of the congregation was somehow responsible 
for the deed of an ancestor who had been four or five 
thousand years in his grave. It is a point that can never 
produce the effect it produced in Bach’s original audience ; 
but a certain effect it can produce if chorus and chorale 
are sung in the proper manner. The chorus—only a 
few bars long—was whispered eagerly, with an im- 
mensely dramatic result ; and then when the crowning 
moment was coming Professor Stanford apparently 
thought enough had been done, and the chorale was 
delivered as tamely as can be imagined, with none of 
the force demanded at the opening or the sweetness 
demanded at the finish. Other of the chorales want 
as artistic handling as this; but this is a sufficiently 
good specimen of the way they were all maltreated. To. 
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Jeave them and come to the choruses, these suffered 
partly from the invariably poor attack, partly from the 
wretched tone, but mainly from the entire lack of balance 
between voices, organ and orchestra. I declare that 
if those critics who found the tremendous ‘‘ Sind Blitze, 
sind Donner in Wolken verschwunden ?” finely sung 
really heard any of the voice parts from beginning to 
end, their ears are sharper than mine; and this of 
course I decline to believe. Then the orchestra 
‘was ragged and uncertain throughout, some notable 
original syncopated effects resulting from the second 
violins getting before the firsts, the wind before the 
seconds, and so on. And finally many of the finest 
numbers were omitted—perhaps because the Bach 
Choir had discovered their authenticity to be doubt- 
ful—converting the second part of the Passion into a 
long tedious string of unrelieved recitatives. The one 
first-rate point was Mr. Dolmetsch’s new harpsichord, 
which was, by the way, adequately played by Mr. 
Maitland. If I cannot say more than this Mr. Maitland 
will bear in mind that owing to the misfortune of my 
being a trained professional musician I am always dis- 

sed to be a little suspicious of amateurs. But in 
justice it must be said that for an amateur Mr. Mait- 
land quite distinguished himself. 

It is impossible for me to deal with this concert in 
greater detail this week. I have tried to show that 
while in full sympathy with the Bach Choir, while rank- 
ing it high above the Philharmonic, I must condemn it 
for the same reason as I condemn the Philharmonic— 
namely, that its concerts tend to lower the standard of 
orchestral and choral—and in this case especially choral 
—execution in London. If the second and third concerts 
are any better nothing will afford me greater pleasure 
than to say so in my next article. But so far I cannot 
see that the Bach Choir has served Bach, or ‘the 
cause of music in this country,” by performing as it did 
one of the most splendid, and also most difficult, pieces 
of music in the world. J. F. R. 


THE NEW CENTURY THEATRE, 


** The Yashmak.” A new musical play by Cecil Raleigh 
and Seymour Hicks. Music by Napoleon Lambelet. 
Shaftesbury Theatre, 1 April, 1897. 

** Skipped by the Light of the Moon.” Musical comedy 
in two acts, by G. R. Sims. Music by Henry W. 
May and George Pack. Theatre Metropole, Cam- 
berwell, 5 April, 1897. 

**The Sphinx and the Chimney Pot.” A galanty show 

_ in five scenes. By W. L. Bruckman. Steinway 
Hall, 3 April, 1897. 


‘FRE New Century Theatre is the title of the latest 
combination of enthusiasts for the regeneration of 
the drama in this country. It is the same group which 
lately achieved the performances of ‘‘ Little Eyolf” and 
‘* Mariana.” Its prospectus is out; its programme is 
announced ; its conviction that ‘‘ with the new century 
a new departure may be looked for in English theatrical 
life” is in print; and we are assured that ‘‘the sole 
endeavour of the Executive will be to further the 
cause of Dramatic Art, and, without bias or prejudice, 
to pave the way for the permanent institution, artistically 
administered, which is essential to the development of 
the drama and acting.” Subscriptions are invited for 
four series of matinées, at which ‘‘ John Gabriel Bork- 
man,” ‘‘ Admiral Guinea ” (a Henley-Stevenson play), 
and perhaps ‘‘ Peer Gynt” will be performed. 
Meanwhile, another equally aspiring combination, 
“The Independent Theatre,” with precisely the same 
lofty aims, announces three series of Ibsen matinées, at 
which ‘‘ The Lady from the Sea,” ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” 
and the inevitable ‘‘ Doll’s House ” will be produced. 
The public at large will not care whether it gets its 
performances from the New Century Theatre, the Inde- 
pendent Theatre Company, or any ordinary commercial 
syndicate. It will subscribe for its seats at a reduction 
of 20 per cent. or so, or pay at the doors at the usual 
rates. It is no: more called upon to choose between 
the two societies than between Mr. George Alexander 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree. But how about the public- 
spirited believer in the drama who wishes to endow the 
cause which these societies profess to represent? .Such 
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pious founders sometimes ask me which’ section 
best deserves a cash donation. On such occasions I 
can only suggest that half the donation should be given 
to one society and half to the other. This advice is 
invariably received with the contempt its feebleminded- 
ness deserves; the donation is withheld; and the in- 
quirer buys tickets for the performances as they are 
announced, leaving the entrepreneurs to fight their 
differences out between themselves. Now this state of 
things will clearly not result in the establishmentof a great 
endowed theatre. If a small firm is speculating in ‘‘ the 
New Drama,” no doubt its enterprise will be quickened 
and its standard raised by the competition of a rival small 
firm ; but both of them must remain far more dependent 
on immediate commercial success than, say, Sir Henry 
Irving, who, if he wished to ‘‘ pave the way” for any 
future development, could pave it with gold for a 
month more easily than the New Century and the 
Independents together could pave it with good intentions 
for a single night. Mr. Alexander has produced plays 
at the St. James’s Theatre for the sake of their literary 
distinction, with no sort of hope that the loss on them 
would be so moderate as the entire capital of the 
enthusiasts; and Mr. Tree experimented in Ibsen, 
in Henley and Stevenson, and in Fulda at the Hay- 
market. Mr. Hare produced ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham ” and 
a couple of ‘‘ problem plays” by Mr. Grundy at the 
Garrick. Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mr. Harrison 
tried Sudermann at the Lyceum. It is only in the case 
of the initial experiments—the true pioneer work—that 
the enthusiasts can claim to be indispensable. For 
it must not be forgotten that management on the 
West End scale is not the only practical alternative 
offered by commercialism to enthusiasm. When the 
Independent Theatre, a year or so ago, issued a 
pamphlet demonstrating that the West End system of 
costly productions and long runs is only practicable for 
plays childish enough to appeal to great multi- 
tudes of pleasure-seekers, all the Press applauded 
its conclusiveness. But if the Independent Theatre 
and the New Century Theatre are so poor that 
they can only maintain their existence by making 
their performances cover expenses, in what way are 
they better qualified to get over the difficulty than the 
numerous managers who do not venture on the 
splendours and hazards of West End management, and 
who do, in fact, deal from year’s end to year’s end in 
plays which run no longer, are no better mounted, and 
are much worse acted than ‘Little Eyolf” and 
‘*Mariana”? If money can be made in a small way in 
the theatre as well as in a large way, there are plenty 
of managers in a small way to make it when once the 
opening is discovered. The New Century Theatre, by 
declaring that its object is ‘‘to raise the standard of 
merit in plays, while very largely lowering the standard 
of receipts required to constitute an honourable success” 
—that is, to recoup the loss on the merit of the play by 
the gain on the shabbiness of the performance—seems 
to me to give away its case, not perhaps as against the 
managers of Drury Lane, but certainly as against the 
hundreds of managers who are accustomed to cut their 
productions to the measure of a week’s business. 

If we are to accept this no longer glorious situation, 
the Independent Theatre can claim that it is constituted 
in due commercial form as a joint-stock company, under 
the control of its sharehglders and regulated by law, 
whereas the New Century Theatre has frankly no con- 
stitution at all, and boldly declares that though it will 
constitute anybody an Associate for five shillings, the 
Associates will have no franchise, and the self-elected 
committee will do what it likes. In uncommercial matters 
these despotic ways generally work capitally when the 
despots enjoy the complete confidence of the public. 
In this instance the despots are Mr. William Archer, 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, Mr. Alfred Sutro and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. Mr. Archer was once accused before 
a Parliamen Commission by the Queen’s Examiner 
of Plays (Mr. Redford’s predecessor) of having written 
up Ibsen in order to make money by translating him ; but 
this official explanation of the sise of the New Drama 
shook the credit of the Censorship, not of Mr, 
Archer, whose name practically places the committee 
above suspicion. Mr. Massingham, Bayreuth pilgrim 
and editor of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” is more effectually 
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bound by his position to consider the public interest 
than any election could make him. Mr. Sutro is a 
munificent patron of the theatre. Miss Robins, it is 
true, has personal interests which are as irreconcilable 
with the perfect artistic integrity of the New Century 
as any actor-manager’s ; for she is an actress, and prac- 
tically the proprietress of several important rights of 
representation ; but this does not give her any power 
on the committee which she could not exercise more 
irresponsibly off it; and her claims as a pioneer, an 
artist, and a trustworthy business manager are un- 
questionable. It therefore seems to me that the 
committee is strong enough to command the confidence 
it claims if it demands support for a real New Century 
Theatre. But what on earth relation has its high cha- 
racter to the small business job of exploiting the little 
sets of matinées, spiritually precious, but materially 
cheap, which are just getting on their legs com- 
mercially ? 

The Independent Theatre has equal claims from the 
uncommercial point of view. Its shareholders are 
largely the same stage army which supports the newer 
enterprise ; it has tumbled through a good deal of 
fruitful work under ludicrously difficult circumstances ; 
and its little group of shareholders, indifferent to 
dividends, form, with the two managing directors, 
Miss Dorothy Leighton and Mr. Charles Charrington, 
a committee to which no exception can be taken. And 
again I ask, what can this organization do for the 
next century? What is it going to do even for the 
nineteenth that, after ‘‘ Little Eyolf,” does not seem 
feasible ‘‘ in the ordinary way of theatrical business ” ? 
If it carries out its latest programme—I hope it may— 
it will do just what all such enterprises, including the 
latest, vehemently protest that nothing would induce 
them to do: that is, compete with the ordinary entre- 

rs for the little plums of the Ibsen business. 

The truth is, there are only two uncommercial factors 
required to keep the drama moving and to set and 
maintain a high standard of performance. One is the 
individual pioneer—the adventurer who explores the 
new territory at his own risk and is superseded by com- 
mercial enterprise the moment he is seen to pick up 
anything. The most thoroughgoing example of this 
type in the present movement is Mr. Charles Charring- 
ton. The welter of ruinous experiments into which he 
plunged after his pioneer victory and tour round the 
world with ‘‘ A Doll’s House” seemed rash, inexcusable 
and senseless at the time ; and its disastrous pecuniary 
failure seemed a salutary check to an otherwise incor- 
rigible desperado. But to-day everybody is doing what 
he did. His view that the only live English fiction is to be 
found to-day not in plays but in novels, and his attempt 
to drag it on to the stage no matter how little playgoers 
and actors were accustomed to its characteristic atmo- 
sphere, cost him several years’ income, and would have 
cost him his reputation for common sense had he pos- 
sessed one. But since then ‘‘ Trilby” has justified her 
misunderstood predecessor ‘‘ Clever Alice”; and the 
apparently idiotic ‘‘ quintuple bill” of scenes from stories 
by Barrie, Conan Doyle, Thackeray, and so on, put up 
by Mr. Charrington at Terry’s Theatre, now seems like 
an epitome of what theatrical enterprise, with its rage 
for adaptations of novels, has since become. Other 
more cautious pioneers followed—Mr. Grein, Miss Farr, 
Miss Robins ; but nobody foresaw so much and nobody 
suffered so much as Mr. Charrington. 

Now the first condition upon which the New Century 
Theatre can obtain any public support is a conviction 
on the part of the public that it can be implicitly 
trusted not to imitate the unintelligible rashness of 
Mr. Charrington. Mr. Charrington took all the money 
‘he could get from the dreamers of a New Century 
Theatre, added all his own to it, and flung the whole 
away in order to get a handful of critics and play- 
goers into a theatre to show them for a night or two 
an attempt at something which they did not under- 
stand. Mr. Charrington will not do that with the Inde- 
pendent Theatre capital, because the shareholders would 
not let him, even if he were still young enough to want 
to sacrifice himself again. Mr. Archer may be depended 
on to permit no such exploits on the part of the new 
society, even if Miss Robins’s honourable insistence on 
the perfect solvency of all her undertakings should 
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miraculously desert her. Imprudence, the first condi- 
tion of pioneering, will be strictly barred in both 
societies. Therefore the first factor, the adventurer- 
pioneer, wil! not be supplied by them. 

What is the second factor? Surely it is a theatre 
like the Bayreuth Festspielhaus, where standard per- 
formances of classic works, new and old, can be given, 
where a repertory can be formed, where actors can 
graduate in their profession, and where the public can 
be educated. An ‘‘ordinary” manager with the requi- 
site artistic ambition, foresight, and pertinacity might 
possibly develop it out of a series of regular and care- 
fully nursed weekly matinées addressed in the first 
instance to what may be called the Monday Popular and 
Richter public. But he would do it all the faster if he 
were subsidized by a body like the New Century Theatre, 
or the Independent Theatre, or a combination of both. 
The fashionable people used to go to Sir Augustus 
Harris and say, ‘‘ We want an Italian opera: get it up 
for us and we will guarantee you to such and such a 
figure.” Has it yet occurred to the enthusiasts to go 
to Mr. Alexander or Mr. Tree or Sir Henry Irving and 
say, ‘‘ We want a series of masterpieces concurrently 
with ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘Trilby’ and *‘ Madame 
Sans Géne’: what guarantee will induce you to start 
a series of one or two classical matinées per week?” 
After all, that is virtually what has been done up to the 
present time on a small scale. Money has been given 
to (and by) Mr. Grein, Miss Robins, Miss Farr and others, 
who have thereupon taken theatres and done the best 
they could at every possible disadvantage. But if a really 
considerable sum could be raised, and an influential and 
representative committee formed, the New Century 
Theatre might announce its first season at the Lyceum 
Theatre under the management of Sir Henry Irving, 
whose prejudices against Ibsen cannot possibly be 
stronger than those of Sir Augustus Harris against 
Wagner, It should then immediately demand a grant 
from Government under the same head as the grants 
to the National Gallery and British Museum. For more 
reasons than I have time to give here I believe that 
these are the only lines on which there is much prospect 
of success. 

At all events, they are the only lines which can claim 
the interest of a new departure. With all respect to 
the New Century Theatre, there is nothing whatever 
new about its prospectus. The phrases about “‘ plays 
of intrinsic merit” and the like are all nonsense; and 
the programme is nothing but the continuation under a 
new name of the series of matinées which Miss Robins 
has given from time to time for years. I have always 
upheld the value of these matinées. I wish them the 
utmost success, and cordially recommend both them 
and the series announced by the Independents to the 
support of the public. But their success will leave us 
no nearer the foundation of a standard theatre; and 
that is the work that Mr. Archer and Mr. Massingham 
should set about forthwith. 

‘*The Yashmak” is an exceedingly copious musical 
hotchpotch in two acts, lasting two hours each. It 
myst have started, I think, as a serious Franco- 
Oriental opera, for there are survivals in it here and 
there of pretentious and by no means unsuccessful 
numbers in that genre. I have seen much worse enter- 
tainments at the height of Mr. Arthur Roberts’s 
operatic vogue at the Prince of Wales Theatre. Miss 
Kitty Loftus, reaping at last the reward of her asto- 
nishing industry, is becoming something of an artist, 
and will certainly end as a considerable one if she 
maintains her present rate of improvement. Like Mr. 
Lionel Mackinder, who shares the chief honours of 
the piece with her, she seems to have a reserve of 
genuine dramatic talent behind the mere virtuosity in 
tomfoolery which this sort of piece requires. A Miss 
Aileen d’Orme had the happy idea of singing a song in 
French, which is evidently by no means her native 
tongue. The gallery, immensely flattered by the 
implied compliment to its high-class taste and linguistic 
attainments, applauded chivalrously. Miss Love, whose 
accomplishments have the quality of pathos rather than 
of aptitude, disarms criticism. ‘‘The Yashmak” rather 
amused me—I do not know why—so I shall not be 
surprised if it makes its way with less exacting play- 
goers. 
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I did not see all, or even very much, of Mr. Sims’s 
** Skipped by the Light of the Moon” at the Metropole ; 
for the train on which I relied to deposit me at Camber- 
well shot me out in a lost condition at a place called 
South Tottenham—south, no doubt, of the Orkney 
Islands, but many degrees north of Camberwell. The 
audience laughed at the drolleries of Mr. George 
Walton as I never heard a London audience laugh 
before ; and two attractive young ladies played the 
jintermezzo from ‘‘ Cavalleria” as a mandoline duet, 
under which treatment the harmonic progressions in the 
prelude made me understand for the first time (through 
no fault of the players, let me add) what is meant by 
** getting the needle.” 

r. Bruckman’s galanty show at the reception given 
by the Dutch Club at Steinway Hall last Saturday 
was not dramatic. It is a series of historical illus- 
trations accompanied by a mock rhetorical lecture, and 
is distinguished from the old galanty shows only by 
the decorative grace of the silhouettes, and not by 
any mechanical ingenuity, it being destitute even of an 
efficient contrivance for passing the profiles steadily 
across the screen. I confess I had a childish hope that 
the figures would ‘‘ work” and perform a little play in 
the style of ‘‘The Broken Bridge” ; but it was not to 
be; and pretty as some of the silhouettes were, I cannot 
deny that I had had enough of them by the time the 
curtain fell. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


O* Thursday the directors of the Bank of England 
justified the expectations of the Money Market by 
reducing the rate of discount to 2} per cent. This step 
could scarcely have been longer deferred in view of the 
fact that in the open market the rate for three months’ 
bills has for some days past barely exceeded 1 per cent. 
The Cretan trouble seems at length to be appreciated at 
its true unimportance, and the only reason which appears 
likely to interfere with another of 
cheap money is the demand for gold. On Wednesday 
gold bullion was quoted at £3 175. 10}d. to £3 175. 11d. 
per ounce—that is to say, the raw material out of which 
gold coin is manufactured is at the present moment 
rather more valuable than the sum it would represent 
when coined. Yet even at this price the demands of 
France, Austria and Japan far exceed the supply. 


The Stock Markets show for the most part an 


_ improved tone, and there has been a general advance 


in “‘ gilt-edged” securities, while Foreign Bonds (not 
forgetting Greeks) are all quoted at higher prices. The 
feature of the week, however, has been the remarkable 
appreciation of Home Railway stocks. The combina- 
tion of excellent traffic returns with the peaceful out- 
look abroad, seems to have been altogether too much for 
the ‘‘ bears,” many of whom are making haste to close 
their accounts ; and we shall not be surprised to see a 
speedy return to the prices which ruled when British 
stock-jobbers had not yet heard of the existence of 


Crete. 


The American Market, of course, remains lifeless, 
and there is not much chance of a return to activity 
until the Railway Companies can discover some way of 
circumventing the law. But this is a matter which 
may safely be left in their hands; already rumours 
reach us of the organization of a ‘‘ Western Joint 
‘Traffic Bureau” which is to effet everything that was 
aimed at by the illegalized Traffic Association ; and we 
are inclined to think that buyers of American Railway 
stocks just now will not be far out in their reckoning. 


The only other exception to the eral buo is 
in the South African Market, seit on Thursday ‘the 
Chartered Company’s shares fell even below 2. The 
admissions, and still more the silence, of Sir John 
Willoughby no doubt had a depressing influence ; but 
we still think that those who have patience to tide over 
the present crisis will be amply rewarded at no distant 


date. 


The high-handed dealing of the Argentine Govern- 
ment is admirably illustrated by its latest stroke of 
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finance. The Argentine Minister of Finance has, not- 
withstanding some very —— protests, issued an 
order confiscating the surplus of the National Bank, 
which is in liquidation. This surplus amounts to about 
$2,500,000, and in reality belongs to the holders of the 
City of Buenos Ayres Loan of 1884-8. This proceeding 
has enabled the Government to take the market 
storm in anticipating the terms of the Rothschild- 
Romero agreement by one year. In order to raise the 
money to pay the full interest of the external debt of 
the nation, Ministers have not hesitated to appropriate 
funds which are the property of the unsatisfied creditors 
of the bankrupt National Bank. Naturally legal steps 
are being taken against the Government to uphold the 
position of the bondholders ; but it remains to be seen 
with what success. 


Australian banking prospects do not appear to be 
making appreciable progress. In ‘‘ The Year Book of 
Australia” for 1896 appears much interesting informa- 
tion on the subject, and in substance the record is as 
mournful as in the two preceding years. The process 
adopted by many of the banks in 1892 of debiting the 
interest on loans on properties and providing for such 
interest by a contra entry, thus artificially increasing 
the value of the properties, has proved most injudicious. 
Furthermore considerable advances were made on in- 
sufficient security, although on the other hand money 
was also lent upon properties whose earnings fully 
justify the amounts advanced. Later, when the era of 
cheap money arrived, the owners of the latter kind of 
property were enabled to pay off these advances, and 
the bankers were left with only barren securities, the 
natural result being that rates had to be cut. Now the 
bankers seek fresh concessions from their creditors, 
offering as an excuse the small return for money in 
active employment as against the high rate of interest 
which the creditors exact. 


Much attention has recently been paid to the possible 
decrease of the supply of rubber. If, as has been stated, 
as much as £ 100,000,000 is sunk already in businesses 
requiring a continuous supply of this product, it is 
clearly essential that the industry should be conserved. 
We understand that last year upwards of 100,000,000 
rubber-trees were destroyed, ahd it is anticipated that 
this record will be greatly exceeded this year. It can 
easily be understood that any stoppage of the supply 
would mean almost incalculable disaster to the cycle 
and motor companies. We do not think, however, 
that the Brazilian Governments are adopting the most 
judicious or even profitable attitude in their restrictive 
legislation on this question, and we are not surprised 
to hear that great dissatisfaction is felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the Amazon Valley at the action 
of the authorities. As the cost of growing is somewhere 
about 6d. per lb., and the selling price is about 2s. 3¢. 
a lb., the industry seems well worth cultivating on an 
extensive and systematic scale. 


Many rumours are afloat as to the development of 
the numerous schemes of the American railroad compa- 
nies for funding their mortgage debts at lower rates of 
interest. In the notable instance of the New York Central 
Railway nothing tangible has yet been arranged, though 
itis said Peerpont Morgan is making every effort to 
get the matter put through in London. The scheme 
will be practically identical with that of the Lake Shore 
now in progress, which, by the way, does not seem to 
be as heartily appreciated by the public as was anti- 
cipated. 


Many complaints have reached the press as to the 
scandalous lack of information concerning a venture 
called Lower Roodepoort, Limited. Apparently no 
meetings have been held for the last two years, and no 
balance-sheets of any kind have been published. The 
report of an experienced and disinterested mining engi- 
neer states: ‘‘ Absolutely no sign of reef; stone 
evidently vitrified sandstone; samples taken.” These 
and other particulars seem to disclose a state of things 
that fully justifies the indignation of the shareholders. 
If the directors desire to regain the good faith of the 
public, the sooner they publish the fullest information 
the better for every one concerned. 


- Six weeks ago we recommended ‘‘ Harvey Steel” 
shares as a speculative investment, the price being then 

. The price has since risen to 33, showing an ad- 
vance of about 12 per cent., and we anticipate a further 


improvement. 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers of London, under an agree- 
ment between the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company and Messrs. Speyer & Co. of New 
York, offer until further notice to give new 3} per cent. 
100 years Gold Bonds fer the bonds of the existing 
issues, at a rate of exchange equivalent to a purchase 
of the old bonds on a 3} per cent. basis payable in new 
bonds at 102}. New York terms and full particulars as 
to the terms of the exchange may be obtained at their 
office, 7 Lothbury, E.C. 


The forty-third annual report of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China shows a net profit, after 
roviding for bad and doubtful debts, of 4 102,678 2s. 6d., 
inclusive of £13,358 2s. 11d. brought forward from the 
previous year. The interim dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum paid in October last absorbed 
28,000, and the amount now available is therefore 
74,678 2s. 6d., out of which the directors propose to 
pay a final dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, 
making 8 per cent. for the whole year; to add £25,000 
to the reserve fund, which will then stand at £375,000 ; 
and to carry forward the balance of £13,678 25. 6d. 


It was lately announced that several of the largest 
refineries in Greenock have been forced to close for an 
indefinite period because they cannot make sugar at 
prices that will enable them to compete with the bounty- 

fed beet article of the Continent. Coming so closely 
after the appointment of a Commission to consider the 
West Indian aspect of the sugar question, which is so 
obvious as to need no considering, and still more 
closely after the revelations as to the adulteration of 
German beet sugar with powdered paving stones (or 
something equally soluble), and the vending of ‘‘ fake” 
Demerara crystals, this information will be interest- 
ing, but, we should say, not surprising and not 
atifying. Of course nothing can be done. We shall 
ear in due course that the London and Liverpool 
refineries have all followed the initiative of Greenock. 
Then perhaps our rage for cheapness and nastiness 
will have been slaked. But does it not occur to any 
“one that, when that unhappy day arrives, the foreigners 
will begin their innings? The avowed purpose of the 
Continental bounties is to kill off the cane-sugar 
industry. That purpose having been accomplished to 
the satisfaction of everybody save miserable cane- 
owers, shall we have beet sugar at current rates? 
ot if the Germans and the Dutchmen and the Bel- 
gians and the Frenchmen know it. 


For ourselves, we prefer the American way of dealing 
with beet-growers. The Ways and Means Committee 
- at Washington has this week decided, subject to the 
subsequent approval of the House and the Senate, to 
- increase the duty on foreign raw sugars by 30 per cent. 
The new rates will be specific, and will range from $1 
to $1 62} cents per 100 lbs. with a reduction of 
12} cents per 100 Ibs. in favour of nations having 
reciprocal relations, and, in the case of foreign 
countries granting export bounties, a discriminating 
duty equal to the amount of such bounty. These 
proposals will not interfere much with relations with 
the West Indian sugar-planters, and at the same time 
they will place the Continental beet-growers on a fair 
.competitive footing with the Western growers. The 
_ result will be a diminution of beet-sugar imports into 
America, and a sudden dumping of the unsold residue 
_on to British soil. Our preference for something which 
is a halfpenny per lb. cheaper than something else that 
is of very much better quality will ensure a sale for it 
all, powdered paving stones and poison crystals in- 
_Cluded ; and the inevitable doom of the English refiner 
_will be assured. Then surely we shall be satisfied ? 


_. Contrary to earlier anticipations, the Canadian 
Government has not abandoned the intention of making 
changes in the Dominion tariff during the Session that 
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has just: opened. Quite the reverse. The Laurier 
Government was returned on a Free-trade basis; but 
the proposals of the tariff-mongers on the other side 
of the border seem to have altered all that. The 
Tariff Commission which has for some time past been 
engaged in the taking of evidence in different parts of 
the Dominion is said to have come to the conclusion 
that there was not any powerful feeling in favour of a 
change; but this was before the declaration of the 
Republican intentions in the United States. Canada 
takes fourth place in the trade of its neighbour, and 
the aggravated recrudescence of McKinleyism has 
brought about a reaction which, in revenge for high 
duties on Canadian goods and on goods imported by 
way of Canada, promises to lead to a discrimination of 
about 8 per cent. against American goods. The out- 
come should be a distinct advantage to the United 
Kingdom. However fondly we may cling to Free-trade in 
this country, there is nothing to prevent us, in our rela- 
tions with a colony which does not care to go to the 
same lengths as we do, from benefiting by discrimina- 
tions in our favour in competition with a rival which 
enjoys the initial advantage of close location with that 
colony. A great feature of the new Tariff Bill which is 
to be introduced into the Parliament of the Dominion 
will be the reduction of rates on commodities obtain- 
able in England and an increase on the same classes of 
commodities made in America. 


Apart from its value as a provider of cheap ‘“‘ stand- 
by ” copy for the second-rate provincial papers, and as 
a fine source of income for the advertisement farmer, 
can anybody tell us what good function is fulfilled by 
the ‘‘Board of Trade Journal”? For ourselves, we 
confess that we contemplate this monthly production 
with feelings of respectful wonderment and ineffable 
sadness—sadness at the thought of the depths to which 
journalism can be brought by incompetent deadheads ; 
wonderment at the state of mind in which the editor 
approaches the task of filling its pages. A publication 
of this sort might be made a valuable guide for the 
British manufacturer. Instead of that, we are treated 
month by month to a stale mass of belated stuff, 
for the most part specially selected from a number of 
obscure papers up and down the world, in order (so it 
would seem) to be of no possible value to any one 
under the sun. Very little that is true in it is new, and 
we are afraid that much of what is new is not exactly 
true. The Board of Trade notices, quarantine notices, 
tender-invitations, gallantry awards, &c. &c. have 
nearly all been communicated to the Press before they 
are reproduced in the ‘‘ Journal”; and most of the 
daily papers have now taken to giving their readers 
copious extracts from the Consular and Foreign Office 
special Reports; so that, except as a record, these sec- 
tions are so much hash. The ‘‘ Trade Notes” are mere 
sweepings, which are seldom fresh, and still more 
seldom valuable or even reliable. 


We have come reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
only section of the ‘‘ Journal” that is of any real utility 
is that which is concerned with tariff changes and 
Consular regulations; and it would be an advan- 
tage to traders if these also were given to the Press 

romptly. The special articles are a gross scandal. 

ave for the epitome of the past month’s trade, which 
the newspapers give with greater lucidity a full week 
before, and for the report on the state of the skilled 
labour market, the value of which we confess we have 
never been able to realize, they are not even specially 
written. One might naturally suppose that gentlemen 
with such unequalled facilities for acquiring exclusive 
and authoritative information on commercial matters as 
those of the Board of Trade would make some real and 
independent effort to diffuse that information for the 
benefit of the much-harassed manufacturers of their 
native land. Nothing of the sort. An ordinary news- 
paper or magazine is run for profit at the proprietor’s 
risk, and if it fails the proprietor is probably the only 
individual who is the sadder therefor. But the ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Journal” is produced at the expense of the 
country, presumably for the benefit of the commercial 
community. If the advertisements pay, the salaries of 
the editor and his coadjutors come out of the national 
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exchequer, and it is time to protest against allowi 
any public draw his salary on the strength’ 
of such slipshod, rag-bag, scissors-and-paste work. 


; NEW ISSUES, &c. 
BURTON, BURGESS, & CO., LIMITED. 

‘This Company offers for subscription 50,000 Six per 
Cent. Preference shares of £1 each and 65,000 Ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each, and also £50,000 of Four and 
a Half per Cent. Debentures. The Company has been 
formed to acquire the shipping businesses of Messrs. 
Burton & Son of Newport and elsewhere, and of 
Messrs. Burgess & Co. of Swansea. Passing over 
the assurance in the prospectus that these busi- 
nesses “‘are of wide scope and capable of great 
extension,” and that ‘‘ the situation and surroundings 
of the Company's premises are of a unique and ex- 
ceptional character,” we come to the accountants’ cer- 
tificate that the net profits for the last three years have 
averaged £12,179 ayear. But these figures are arrived 
at ‘before charging interest on capital or cash ad- 
vances, or providing any remuneration to the pro- 
prietors or directors, or writing off depreciation,” and 
we should have thought that ‘‘ depreciation ” avould be 
an important item in the shipping trade. We do not 
like the prospects of the Ordinary shares, so far as we 
have been enabled to gauge them by the prospectus, 
and we are unable to recommend our readers to sub- 
scribe for them. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS, 


J. B.C. H.—Nos. 1 and 2 we should sell at best price 

ible. No. 3 should be held, and also No. 5 for the present. 

n the case of No. 4, we should watch for a rise, and then sell. 
No, 6 is worthless. 

DIOGENES.—The name is not quite correctly given in your 

letter, but sufficiently so for identification. The venture is still 

highly speculative, and this must be borne in mind by 


asers. 

B. oF R.—No. 1. Spanish American securities are not to be 
recommended as a comfortable investment, but probably it 
would be well to hold these a little longer. No. 2 should 
certainly, we think, be held for the present. No. 3 should be 
sold at any profit. The present moment is favourable for the 
lock-up purchase you suggest, but it should be understood that 
the money will be locked up for some time. 

-E. C. N.—Papers received. We believe the information to 
be correct. 

DISGUSTED, BIRMINGHAM.—You are right. They are 
worthless, and should be sold even at the present price. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


9 Vicar’s CLose, WELLS, SomERSET, 30 March, 1897. 


IR,—Your notice ve the late Professor Drummond 
in last week’s issue has doubtless pained those, his 
relations and friends, who may have read it ; and many, 
too, who have known the late Professor only through his 
books like myself, for the paragraph was not only 
offensively personal but distinctly cruel and thoughtless. 
I share with others a conviction that it is unworthy of 
what one expects from the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” and so 
I do not hesitate to express my opinions and to draw 
your attention to it. 
- It is one thing to speak opprobriously of a man 
during his lifetime, quite another thing to do so when 
he has passed away from us. The attack you have 
made on the late Professor’s books is pardonable com- 
pared to the offensive manner in which you have 
sneered at his personal character, always so sacred a 
thing with those who have known and loved him. 

I almost venture to say that such cruelty cannot have 
met with any real appreciation from the readers of the 
“* Review.” Now, if this paragraph has given me pain 
and indignation, it must surely have caused’ deep 
sorrow of heart to all to whom the Professor was per- 
sonally known. I feel sure that had you really con- 
sidered the mischief you were doing this paragraph 
would either not have appeared or else been worded 
very differently.—I am, sir, yours truly, 

F. C. Carr. 
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[We do not doubt that the late Professor Drummond 
was an amiable man and a treasure to his friends, and 
our note set forth that belief. .On the other hand, his, 
shallow views secured for him a most widespread popu- 
larity with those to whom argument does not appar. 
Accordingly we chose the method of ridicule. A sharp 
weapon was needed to prick the bubble, and if Mr.. 
Carr were to compare the relative spaces devoted in 
the Press to Professor Drummond and to Professor 
Sylvester—a great scientific genius who died in the 
same week—it may dawn on him that the sharpest 
satire against the followers of Professor Drummond 


may be salutary.—En. S. R.] 


. 


MRS. MAYBRICK 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1tr,—The case of Mrs. Carew, in which the death- 
sentence was much more promptly commuted, will, I 
hope, recall the attention of your readers to that of 
Mrs. Maybrick. The full details of the Carew case 
have not yet been published, but I venture to think that 
the case against her was stronger than that against Mrs. 
Maybrick ; and further that, besides receiving a more 
speedy commutation, she will be detained in penal servi- 
tude for a shorter time. She has friends and relatives 
in England who will urge her cause strongly, whereas 
Mrs. Maybrick is a friendless stranger, and her advo- 
cates have for the most part (like myself) never seen 
her or any of her relatives. An American lady has not 
the same chances as an English lady before a secret 
tribunal that conceals the reasons for its decisions ; and 
I doubt if there is the same violent personal hostility to 
Mrs. Carew that existed, and still exists, against Mrs. 
Maybrick. 

Though I am not acquainted with the full details of 
the Carew case, it seems clear that the purchase of 
arsenic was traced to her, unless Miss Jacob’s agency 
was denied. In this respect the Crown failed at the 
Maybrick trial. They proved the purchase of fly- 
papers no doubt, but plenty of arsenic mot derived from 
fly-papers was found in the house, and all the evidence 
went to show that it was this other arsenic that Mr, 
Maybrick had been taking. May I point out that under 
the statute a chemist or druggist selling arsenic is 
obliged to make a full entry of the transaction in his 
books ? and the police, no doubt, searched the books of 
every chemist in Liverpool or the neighbourhood with- 
out discovering a purchase of arsenic by Mrs. Maybrick 
or by any person who could be regarded as her emis- 
sary. The arsenic found in the house was evidently 
not procured by her (for it could not possibly have been 
extracted from fly-papers), and it was, most probably, 
part of the supply that Mr. Maybrick had procured for 
Mr. Blake for his own private consumption three 
months previously—though unfortunately Mr. Blake’s 
statement was not made until after the trial. More- 
over, Mrs. Maybrick would not have purchased and 
steeped the fly-papers—whether she wished to make up 
a cosmetic or a._poison—if she had a supply of arsenic 
available for the same purpose under her hand ; 
her last purchase of fly-papers was made after the. 
date which the Crown selected at the trial (an earlier 
date was adopted at the magisterial inquiry) for 
the commencement of the poisoning. The discovery of 
the lost prescription for her arsenical face-wash and the 
evidence of Mrs. Anna Ruppert as to the use of fly- 
papers by ladies for this purpose render her explana- 
tion of the purchase and steeping of the fly-papers 
complete, while the researches of Mr. Clayton and Dr. 
Coates seem to establish that enough arsenic to poison 
her husband could not have been extracted from fly- 
papers by the process which she employed. With the 
evidence now available the jury would probably have 
acquitted her without leaving the box; but many of 
the most important parts of the evidence were not pro- 
cured until after the trial, and the ws inertia of the 
Home Office is prodigious. Again, several eminent 
physicians declared that Mr. Maybrick did not die of 
arsenical poisoning, while I have not hitherto learned 
that any physician gave this opinion in the case of Mr. 
Carew. In fact, what we now know of Mr. Maybrick’s 


habits would quite account for the quantity of arsenic’ 
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found in his body without su ing that this arsenic 
contributed in any way to his illness and death ; and it 
is easy to see how the detection of arsenic in the body 
might mislead doctors who were not aware of these 
habits as to the cause of his death. A habitual arsenic- 
eater can take without ill effects enough arsenic to 
kill an ordinary man; and Mr. Maybrick said to both 
Captain Fleming and Mr. Greenwood that he could do 
so. Had he died of arsenic I regard it as perfectly 
certain that a larger amount would have been found in 
his body, and though I have not yet seen the ¢ mew I 
venture to — that a larger amount was found in 
the body of Mr. Carew. 

Like almost all Mrs. Maybrick’s advocates with whom 
I am acquainted, I never saw her or any of her relatives 
or intimate friends. If I espouse her cause, it is merely 
in the interests of justice. The Home Secretary pro- 
mised to do his utmost to ‘‘ elucidate” what he 
described as a ‘‘ very difficult case.” Difficulty in a 
case of this kind can mean nothing but doubt. If it is 
certain that she poisoned her husband, where is the 
difficulty ? But the Home Secretary’s warmest admirers 
will admit that he has not elucidated anything. What 
influence induced him to abandon his self-imposed task? 
I believe the case can be cleared up, and ought to be, 
and I call upon the Home Secretary to take the 
necessary steps to reopen the case as far as it is in his 
power todo so. Is this unreasonable ? 

A BARRISTER. 


THE WEST INDIAN SUGAR COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
CoLoniAt INSTITUTE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, Lonpon, W.C. 
6 April, 1897. 

S1r,—I have read the letter written by Mr. J. Gittens 
Knight on the West Indian Sugar Commission pub- 
lished in your issue of the 3rd inst. The ‘‘ Times” and 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review” were perfectly right in warn- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain that there was no information 
respecting the West Indies which could not equally be 
obtained in London by the Royal Commissioners ; and 
appointing a Royal Commission on any subject is, as a 
rule, merely regarded in this country as a device 
employed by both the Radical and Unionist parties to do 
nothing. Mr. J. Gittens Knight tells us that to his 
own personal knowledge some important memorandums 
were handed in to the Royal Commissioners. These 
memorandums could perfectly well have been forwarded 
to the Royal Commissioners sitting in Downing Street ; 
and the Royal Commissioners will now have to explain 
to the public in this country why they never mentioned 
this fact—assuming it to be a fact—when at Barbados. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES HENEAGE. 


BOZ FROM THE SHADES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Hapks, 1 April, 1897. 

Sir,—From this place I notice that a gentleman has 
been engaged to “introduce” me and my works— 
also noting them—to the existing generation. I am 
assured, too, that he has done the same office for my pre- 
decessor Scott, and is likely enough to do it also for my 
contemporary W. M. Thackeray. Would you convey 
to this journeyman-editor that we three do not need his 
aid for introduction or otherwise, and that he is only 
**encumbering us with his help” ? 

The Wizard of the North, and Boz, and possibly 
Titmarsh, to be bowed in by Mr. Andrew Lang! ’Tis 
rather too much. However, the office may be some- 
thing imperatively called for in up-to-date eras, so let 
it pass for the moment. But these ‘‘notes”! Heaven 
save the mark! ‘‘ Pickwick,” as you showed, was bad 
enough, but ‘‘ Oliver Twist”! What allurement he 
quotes from me has the thief-life ‘‘ for the most jolter- 
headed of juveniles” ? and he answers the question with 
‘**a leetle biographical anecdote” of his early childish 
days. ‘‘The present writer when aged twelve was 
within an inch of taking the fogle of an elderly gentle- 
man as he walked down Hanover Street in Edinburgh.” 
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Fancy that! ‘Within an inch,” which I suppose 
means being near to, or on the point of. ‘ Reflecting 
that if I were detected the Worthy Beak might hesi- 
tate to accept my statement that it was not the fogle, 
but an opportunity of distinction as a follower of Me 
Bates, I abstained.” ‘‘The Worthy Beak,” &c. And 
this it seems is editing me. Boz! C. D.— read over 
all the world. What have we—I and my book—to do 
with any Andrew Lang, and what he felt, and didn’t 
do, in Hanover Street? ‘‘ Jolter-headed,” indeed, as 
he describes himself. 

Oh! but I see it now! There was a vicious 
strate named Lang, whose portrait I specially sketched 
and introduced into my ‘‘ Chimes,” calling him Fang. 
Can it be that this Andrew is his son or nephew, and 
has stolen into my house—that is, my books—Thug-like 
to avenge his sire or uncle ?—Yours, Boz. 


MILITARY TITLES FOR ARMY DOCTORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


7 April. 

S1r,—The medical officers of the army—a body con- 
spicuous for its dove-like meekness and long suffering 
under monstrous wrongs—are now, it would appear, 
groaning beneath a grievance so colossal as to be 
incapable of endurance even by their proverbial 
patience. 

It will be in the recollection of the public that, some 
two or three years ago, at the instance of these down- 
trodden gentlemen, the Government conferred on them, 
in their several grades, the so-called combatant titles of 
general, colonel, major, and captain. But it seems that 
the value of this tardy and niggardly concession was: 
entirely marred in their eyes by the exasperating fact 
that to each of these titles the opprobrious word 
‘*surgeon” was prefixed ; and it is now the object of 
these officers to effect the removal of this degrading 
noun. 

It is only natural that these gentlemen should writhe 
under the hardship of being openly branded as scientific 
men ; and it is not surprising that they should long to 
be relieved from this odious stigma. Accordingly, it is 
understood that they now claim to be forthwith invested 
with military titles pure and unadulterated—general, 
colonel, captain, &c.—and they no less strenuously 
insist that their uniforms and equipments shall be 
assimilated in all respects to those of the so-called com- 
batant officers. 

It will naturally follow that the same concessions 
shall be extended to the officers of the Veterinary De- 
partment of the army, to the medical officers of the navy, 
and to the ecclesiastical departments of both services. 
The head of the Army Medical Department will doubt- 
less be created a field-marshal ; and it is probable that, 
on the expiry of Lord Wolseley’s term of office, the 
next Commander-in-Chief of the Forces will be selected 
from the list of the medical officers. 

The Chaplain-General of the Army, likewise, will no 
doubt be created a Field Marshal, by the style and 
title of the Right Reverend Field Marshal Doctor Sir 
Michael Smelfungus, D.D., G.C.B., M.A., K.C.S.L, 
&c.; while the rest of the clerical generals will be. 
styled ‘‘ the Venerable General.” 

We may also expect that an early ‘‘ Gazette” will 
contain the nomination of the Director-General of the 
Naval Medical;Department to the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet, as well as the appointment of a due proportion of 
Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and Rear-Admirals, selected 
from the senior officers of that department. 

In addition to these judicious reforms, it may be anti- 
cipated that all odious qualifying terms will be at length 
removed from such titles as Postmaster-General, 
Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, and the like ; and 
that such officials will in future be styled Generals, 
without any invidious and degrading prefix. The same 
course, tdo, will doubtless be adopted with the office of 
Sergeant-Major and of Drum-Major, the holders of 
which posts will in future become Majors absolutely. 

When these reasonable and salutary reforms shall 
have been conceded, the country, it may be hoped, wilf 
at last see the medical officers of the army moderately 
contented—till next time. BomsBa. 
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REVIEWS. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


“The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford.” By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., 
LL.D. London: John Murray. 1897. 


es HAT a bad school for character a college is! 

so narrow and artificial, such a soil for maggots 
and crotchets of all sorts, fostering a sort of weak 
cleverness, but greatly tending to impair manliness, 
straightforwardness and other qualities which are met 
with in this great world.” This is no quotation from 
any writer ‘‘in a fit of indigestion” over ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews”; nor do the words come from one of those 
Philistines of excluded Dissent at whom Matthew 
Arnold delighted to gird. They are addressed to 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley; the date is 1855, and the 
writer is ‘‘the Master” himself. But they represented his 
judgment of others with whom he had come into conflict, 
and are not to be taken as a penitent estimate of himself; 
for to Jowett emphatically and absolutely his college 
was everything—his ambition, his passion, his life. The 
poor Pauline scholar of 1836, scantily entertaining a 
very small circle of friends in his undergraduate rooms— 
**His poverty was so evident that A. H. scrupled even 
to accept his invitations to tea ’’—the hospitable if some- 
what indiscriminatingly catholic host of the last quarter 
of a century, opening his doors to men and women as 


freely as he opened his mind to ideas, kept one single - 


purpose in view from the time when, still an under- 
graduate, he was elected Fellow of his college down to 
the very last day of his life, and that was the develop- 
ment of Balliol and the ever-increasing extension of its 
successes into every possible sphere of practical English 
work and society. In his diary we read :— 

‘* The head of a college should be identified with the 
interests of the college. The life of the college is his 
life. His money is the money of the college. He is 
married to the college and has a duty to support his 
family. . . . He should inspire a feeling of duty in the 
whole college. He should know how to ‘ put pressure’ 
upon everybody.” 

Of course he made enemies. Of course his young 
men became like Rugbeians under Dr. Arnold, a little 
too firmly convinced that they were the salt of the 
earth. ‘‘ Balliol was the embodiment of selfishness 
and greed: the Master the apostle of meddling 
and managing.” Such was the Oxford ‘criticism 
on his action with reference to the Indian Civil 
Service experiment ; and while Mr. Abbott points 
out that it was ‘‘most unjust,” yet no one will deny 
that the aggrandizement, the exaltation of Balliol 
above all other colleges in all other Universities, was 
the conscious aim of Jowett’s life and work. And 
herein he succeeded. That among the Heads of 
Oxford colleges eight should be pupils of Balliol is un- 
doubtedly an achievement of which any tutor may be 
proud; to say nothing of men who have gained dis- 
tinction in the law, the public service, in political and 
in ecclesiastical life. ‘‘1 should like,” he writes to Sir 
Robert Morier, ‘‘ to make all my old pupils ambitious, if 
I could, of Living like men and doing silently a real 
work.” In this, to borrow Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
lies the secret of Jowett, and of his success with youn 
men, ‘‘those impressionable beings.” And surely it 
would be no serious disadvantage to our country if such 
single-minded devotion to the welfare of the youth 
whom they are called upon to educate were a more 
common characteristic of the heads of our schools and 
our colleges. 

Partly no doubt by nature, partly as the result of his 
home surroundings and his lack of money, he was cer- 
tainly a most shy and undemonstrative undergraduate. 
Every one will remember the undergraduate who, 
dumb himself, walked with the silent tutor to the top 
of Headington Hill, and then at last in despair remarked 
that it was a fine day ; and how after an equally silent 
walk back, as they parted at the College Lodge, Jowett 
said, ‘‘ That was a very foolish remark of yours—good- 
bye.” Apocryphal, no doubt, as most good stories 
are; but very characteristic. 
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To the struggles of his life, the bitter acrimony of 
the theological and clerical attacks of which he was the 
object, the biographers do not give undue prominence. 
Perhaps the best comment on ‘' Essays and Reviews "— 
they were published in 1861—is the fact that of the 
septem contra mundum the comburendissimus hereticus 
has recently been appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
by a Conservative Government. It was some con- 
solation to Jowett to hear from Tennyson (1863) that 
the latter had spoken of him to the Cheext who said 
that ‘‘Oxford had used him shamefully.” But the 
storm was furious enough while it lasted. Jowett’s ‘‘ Ex- 

sitions of German Theology,” his ‘‘ Epistles of St. 

aul,” had already made him a “‘ suspect”; and Pusey 
and Wilberforce did the greatest possible injury to the 
Church of England by their violent animosity to him. 
The fact that the Church survives such men should give 
good comfort to all who wish her well. To attack 
religion, or even to attack the Establishment, was not 
the object of the essayists. Whether they did attack 
either need not be decided by a reviewer. The matter 
had to be left to the unclerical decision of Lord West- 
bury, and was decided in the negative. ‘Hell dis- 
missed with costs,” is Bowen’s comment on his copy 
of the Lord Chancellor’s judgment. Six years before 
the book appeared Jowett had characteristically ex- 
pressed his views of the Puseyite party: ‘‘1 do not 
wish to act with them, because r think the union 
hollow and false. Certainly I desire also to 
remember that there will come a time when all these 
differences will have an end, and that in some way, 
we know not how, those that have any shadow of 
love or truth will be transfigured into His image. But 
I wish to wait for another world before joining in a 
closer union with them.” 

His object, says the biography, was not to form a 
party but to reconcile intellectual persons to Christianity 
and to exhort the clergy to the love of truth, We 
are not told which of the two he found the more diffi- 
cult. He did not like being a martyr. It was ‘“‘ ex- 
tremely inconvenient.” But he was unruffled out- 
wardly. ‘‘I mean to be quiet and take no notice of 
attacks.” And his friends were staunch. ‘‘No one 
ever stood by a friend better than Dr. Stanley has stood 
by me in this tumult.” One sentence, that epigram- 
matic flash of Carlyle’s, ‘‘ The sentinel who deserts 
should be shot,” did hurt. Here is Jowett’s view of 
the whole matter, with which we may fitly leave a 
subject that could hardly raise such a clamour nowa- 
days :— 

‘* The Bishops think that they are fighting against a 
few clergymen who must be put down. They are really 
fighting against Science, against Criticism, against the 
Law, or at least the spirit of the Law, against the con- 
science and moral perceptions of mankind; things 
which I believe to be invincible, even when arrayed 
against that figment of theologians, the Catholic 
Church.” 

His disappointment when Dr. Scott was elected 
Master in 1854, the withholding of the emoluments of 
his Regius Professorship, his isolation in the College, 
his devoted work among a band of ever-increasing 
pupils, lead up to his election to the Mastership in 1870. 

n February 1871 appeared the translation of Plato, 
as to which John Bright said: ‘‘Only recently I have 
read Mr. Jowett’s translation of the Dialogues of Plato, 
and have been more astonished at the wonderful capacity 
and industry of the Master of Balliol than at the wisdom 
of the great philosopher of Greece.” 

Thenceforward he had what others as well as him- 
self felt to be the right place for the exercise of his 
capacities. The College grew in numbers and in honours. 
His circle of acquaintances naturally widened. ‘‘We 
must be hospitable,” he said to his butler ; and hospi- 
table he was, even with the forgetfulness that is not 
confined to the philosopher, asking eighteen people 
to dinner after arranging with that functionary that 
he should entertain only twelve. He delighted in bring- 
ing to his house the distinguished men and women 
of the day. ‘‘ Jowett Jumbles,” the irreverent called 
them ; and probably the composition of the Saturday 
to Monday party was not always such as a judicious 
hostess would have made. But it did the visitors 
no harm, and there were few who grumbled. Of his 
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liberality, not only to his College but to individuals,. 
it said that. his generosity was bounded. 
by his. means, and by nothing else. And he had the 
art of drawing subscriptions for the College from all, 
and. sundry—setting himself to write a fixed number 
of. autograph letters per day, each with some words 
specially appropriate to the person addressed. 
He asked Colenso to preach in the College Chapel 
when the Bishop of Oxford refused him the use of the 
Carfax pulpit; he became Vice-Chancellor, his idea 
of committees apparently being that they should carry 
out the ideas of Jowett; and he took every oppor- 
tunity of linking his College with all its distinguished 
members. His is a difficult character to estimate, one 
which defies a summary. ‘‘ We should judge a man not 
by what he does, nor by what he says, but by what he 
is;” was a favourite dictum with him. Speaking nega- 
tively, it is clear that Jowett was no teacher of any 
definite method of morals or philosophy. He hated 
dogma almost as much as he hated the dogmatic man. 
He was the apostle of the obvious but at times necessary 
truism that much was to be learnt from everything, 
that adherence to any well-defined system of ethics or 
attempts to include all right and wrong under one set 
of formule are as profitless as is the contrary extreme 
of rejecting rules and forms altogether; and so not 
infrequently he appeared undecided, apt to indulge in 
Ogow Suadvddrrev, to send his hearers away a little 
puzzled as to his real opinions, perhaps uncertain as 
to whether he had any opinions at all. The result is 
that there is no constructive work done by him, though 
he dreamed of doing it. But whatever he thought of 
stems, Truth was his ideal, Truth underlying each of 
the insufficient explanations which one after another of 
the philosophers ancient and modern had put forward as 
complete and perfect. He taught by pointing out diffi- 
culties, by training the mind to reflect and select for 
itself, by inducing all who came under his influence to 
think for themselves. ‘‘If we ask which of these 
theories is the true one, we may answer all of them— 
moral sense, innate ideas, a priori, a posteriori notions, 
the philosophy of experience, the philosophy of in- 
tuition.” No wonder that the parodist summed up 
his teaching in the jest which will bear repetition: 
** Some men will say that this day is hot, and some on 
the other hand that it is cold ; but the truth is that it is 
neither, or rather it is both; for, like the Church of 
icea, it is lukewarm.” Even in his sermons his 
love of balancing truths and half truths pursued him. 
The shrill, clear, piping voice might be heard, selecting 
as his text ‘‘God walked in the garden in the cool of 
the evening ”’—then his impressive pause—then ‘‘ God is 
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e have no room for further quotation and must leave 
the book to its readers. Readit, we should say; it seems 
to have caught the exact spirit of the man whom it por- 
trays, and to deserve the epithets ‘‘ suggestive,” ‘‘stimu- 
lating” so aptly applied to him. If anything is best, 
we should select his letters, and especially those written 
to Miss Tennant (Mrs. Asquith) and Miss Charlotte 
Symonds (Mrs. Walter Leaf). The shy philosopher, with 
**nothing to say to a stranger,” disappears altogether 
in this correspondence. We cordially congratulate the 
biographers on the excellent manner in which they 
have compiled the life story of this many-sided but 
single-minded man, and in particular Mr. Abbott is to 
be thanked for the touching pathos with which he 
describes its final scene. They have told the story of 
the thinker, the administrator, and the man of genius. 
They promise a further instalment of letters and 
pers, which will be doubtless welcome reading. 
ut—there is always an if—if only Edwin Harrison, 
Matthew Knight (Jowett’s secretary), and Mr. Swin- 
burne could have collaborated an éfude intime, an 
undress Master, so to speak, with all the apocry- 
and canonical stories of the last sixty years— 
owett marching bareheaded with Stanley and Mr. 
Palgrave at the head of the Garde Mobile after poor 
Louis Philippe’s inglorious exit; Jowett listening to the 
stories of ‘‘ Mr. B.” (‘‘ There'll be no sleeping in hell, 
John,” thundered the Scotch minister to his slumbering 
listener. ‘‘ Aye, but it’ll no be for lack of ministers ”’) ; 
errett sending for the Mahommedan just converted to 
ristianity and reconverting him to Islam in less than 
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twenty minutes. A bi » too, “with all his 


faults,” as Jowett himself says a biography should be 
written—if only this might have been! es 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S LAST WORK. 


‘Cyprian : his Life, his Times, his Work.” By Edward 
White Benson, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 


"13F conditions in which this book has been pro- 

duced are calculated to endow it with a pathetic 
interest. For more than thirty years Archbishop 
Benson had concentrated his holiday thoughts on the 
powerful personality of the great martyr-Bishop of 
Carthage, and positively so long ago as 1865 portions 
of the work before us were in existence. The author 
had so completely steeped himself in the consideration 
of the saint that his progress in his critical task was 
positively hindered by his familiarity with side-issues 
and bypaths of controversy. At last, late in the 
autumn of 1896, he completed his life-long task. 
To a friend who was aware of his intense pre- 
occupation Dr. Benson wrote so recently as last 
September, ‘‘I believe that my book will be a complete 
and final corpus Cyprianicum.” Before leaving Adding- 
ton for Ireland, he corrected the last proofs, and it is 
known that within a few- hours of his sudden and noble 
death his thoughts were dwelling on the book which he 
had been so long preparing, and which he was never to 
behold in its finished form. A prefatory note, admirable 
alike in form and spirit, tells the reader all that it is 
necessary for his comfort to be told, andis signed by 
the Archbishop’s eldest son, Mr. Arthur Christopher 
Benson. 

The ‘‘Cyprian,” then, of which so much had been 
reported, and from which so much has been expected, 
lies in our hands at last. It is a very strange book— 
odd alike in its style, its attitude, and its con- 
struction. It suffers, let us confess at once, from 
the results of a literary superfetation. There has 
been, it is evident, an original conception of the 
task, rather simple in character, and then a much 
more detailed and elaborate one super-imposed. 
In consequence, the Archbishop is for ever draw- 
ing himself up, pausing in the narrative, even when 
its elements are controversial, in order that he may 
array before us his documents, or argue about the 
genuineness of a fragment. It was supposed that the 
book would be a text and a translation, or a translation 
of the text of Cyprian, illustrated with notes. It proves, 
however, to be something much more interesting than 
this. It is an exhaustive monograph on the martyr, 
carried to such an extremity of perseverance that it 
seems unlikely that a single fact or a single aspect has 
been omitted. What there is to be known about 
Cyprian is certainly here, if only we have the wit to 
find it and the patience to unravelit. For it cannot be 
said that Archbishop Benson is an author for him who 
runs to read. His style is curiously hard and stiff, and 
the reader is not unfrequently brought up sharp by a 
sentence which requires to be repeated twice or thrice 
before its exact meaning is discovered. The style is one 
which reminds us of that of the best English divines 
who wrote just before the Restoration. Indeed, the 
manner of Dr. Benson so often resembles that of 
Cudworth in the machinery of the phrase as to raise the 
question, which his biographer will doubtless solve, 
whether he was a particular admirer of the ‘True 
Intellectual System.” Apart from these two objec- 
tions—namely, that the apparatus is somewhat con- 
fused, and the style somewhat rocky—we have no 
feeling but admiration for a work of high critical accom- 
plishment, fully worthy of so learned and so admirable a 
friend of letters as its lamented author. 

Archbishop Benson, singularly averse to conjecture, 
hazards no guess as to the birth-year of his hero. But 
we cannot be very far wrong if we put the approximate 
date at 200. Thascius Cyprianus first appears to us in 
246, when he was converted by the presbyter, Cecilian, 
and accepted into the Church of Carthage. We know 
that he was a popular advocate, a leading citizen, 
wealthy, active, influential ; we have glimpses of him, a 
bachelor, a man of fashion, whose “‘ villa of more than 
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Pompeian richness, with frescoed walls, gilded ceilings, 
and marble-lined saloons,” stood, surrounded by spa- 
cious and beautiful gardens, in the midst of the city. 
Such an accession of social strength could not be in- 
different to the Bishops of the African Church, and 
rapidly, as it were inevitably, Cyprian rose to the highest 

sition among them. Two years after his conversion, 
in spite of his own strenuous resistance, we find him 
elected to be not merely Bishop of Carthage, but Pope 
(papa or papas). In a few months the catechumen has 
become primate of Africa, and second only to the Bishop 
of Rome, if even to him. 

At this time, for no less a period than thirty-eight 
years, the Christian religion had been secure from 
persecution. The memories of men were short in 
those days, and the converts seem to have forgotten 
that such a thing as martyrdom had ever existed. 
Had it not been revived, it is not likely that the 
fame, or even the name, of Cyprian would have 
descended to us, for the prominence it enjoys is due 
almost wholly to the saint’s conduct during the excep- 
tionally difficult conditions produced by the persecutions 
under Decius. In one moment, without warning or 
truce, that virtuous Pagan zealot flung himself against 
the churches of the Nazarene. Fabian, Bishop of 
Rome, was martyred early in 250, and his people dared 
not, for the time, elect a successor. The result of this 
was to make the Bishop of Carthage the most prominent 
personage in Christendom, and as, although the perse- 


_cution immediately spread to Africa and he was driven 


into exile, Cyprian did not lose his life or his see, he 
enjoyed during those first years of bewilderment and 
dismay an authority absolutely exceptional. Appeals 
were made to, and decisions given by, not a Bishop of 
Rome, but a Bishop of Carthage. It may be acknow- 
ledged at once that, though Archbishop Benson is careful 
never to say so, it is evidently this singularity in the 

sition of Cyprian which endeared him to the late 

rimate of the Anglican Church. Whenever an im- 
portant point can be proved to have been settled by 
Cyprian, the settlement comes from an authority which 
is not Rome, yet is lifted above the slightest suspicion 
of heresy. Canterbury appeals to Carthage against the 
rude supremacy of Rome. 

The unexpected character of the Decian persecution 
led to results which demanded from the leaders of the 
Christian Church the highest attributes of the serpent 
and the dove. So little were the nerves of men and 
women prepared for the horrors of imprisonment and 
death that vast numbers gave way and offered sacrifice 
to idols. Among those who yielded were the very 
sisters of Cyprian, and in the first panic terror many 
heads of wealthy families dechristianized themselves to 
save their wives and children from beggary and torture. 
This wave of recantation soon passed over, and with 
the turn of the tide came a general desire on the part 
of the /apsi to recover their position in Christ’s Church 
at whatever cost. But it was not easy to receive them 
back ; it was not reasonable to make life as agreeable 
for these penitents as for those who had borne the 
brunt of persecution. In this dilemma the Church 
looked to Rome; but Rome was without a head, and 
so it happened that it was Cyprian to whom fell the 
extremely delicate task of deciding a question of un- 
surpassed gravity—namely, the situation of the Lapsed 
and the mode in which they might be readmitted to 
communion. It was the policy of Cyprian, as Arch- 
bishop Benson proves with great force and lucidity, 
which Christendom followed in this moment of extreme 
importance, and his decision was accepted and obeyed 
by Rome and by the whole Church. 

The next crisis in ecclesiastical history was the schism 
of Novitian, and here again the appeal was made to 
Carthage and to Cyprian. When the Decian persecu- 
tion had subsided, the Church of Rome emerged from 
its hiding-places, and elected the easy-going aristocrat 
Cornelius to be its Bishop. But to a section of rigid- 
ists this appointment was unwelcome, and a small but 
active group, laying their hands upon Novitian, pro- 
ceeded, as Dr. Benson acutely says, ‘‘ to invest the first 
Puritan with the attributes of the first Anti-Pope.” The 
oath of fealty contained the words “I will go back no 
‘more to Cornelius,” and schism was, positively intro- 
duced. Both parties hastened to lay the matter before 
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Cyprian, and to his solemn declaration in favour of 
discipline and rejection of the claims of Novitian was 
mainly due the ultimate failure of the Puritan sect. 
A second time Rome, divided and alarmed, appealed 
to Carthage, and admitted Cyprian’s right to legislate. 

For half a century no Council had met in Carthage, 
but in April 251 Cyprian summoned the Bishops of 
Africa together that he might consult them as to the 
position of the Church throughout the world. Although 
but a few months had elapsed since the Roman 
Christians were hiding for their lives in barns and 
caverns, they had learned so little by persecution that 
Rome was all alive with the angry factions of Pope and 
Anti-Pope. The Council of Carthage met at a moment 
when the very existence of the Church, so long in vain 
attacked from without, seemed about to succumb to 
destructive forces from within. At this juncture, 
Cyprian displayed qualities of tact, wisdom and power 
which claim for him a place among the statesmen of 
the world. With amazing precision he steered the 
rocking Vessel of the Faith through the breakers into 
still water, and we possess the outlines of his pilotage 
directions in the noble oration ‘‘On the Unity of the 
Catholic Church,” more commonly but less accurately 
known as the ‘‘ De Simplicitate Prelatorum.” 

We now approach a point in the history of the 
writings of Cyprian which has provoked a whole library 
of controversial literature, and will probably never be 
decided. It will never be decided, since it belongs to a 
province of dispute where truth and error undergo a 
theological sea-change and a man believes ‘‘ because it 
is impossible.” In the fourth chapter of ‘‘ Cyprian on 
Unity” there occur certain clauses—which first made 
their appearance there in 1563—in which the Cardinal 
supremacy of Rome is distinctly and repeatedly ad- 
mitted. Curiously enough, when these words are 
removed from the text, the passage runs with equal 
smoothness and the doctrine is different. English com- 
mentators have always suspected the authenticity of 
these clauses, and Archbishop Benson roundly asserts 
that the latter are deliberate and complete forgeries. - 
The evidence which he brings is certainly extremely 
convincing ; but will it convince an Ultramontane ? 
If we may trust our experience we reply, with confidence, 
it will not. 

This is, to theologians, the most important section of 
Archbishop Benson’s work. Here, with the most 
serious apparatus of facts and arguments, he grapples 
with the assumption and prerogatives of Rome. It 
would carry us much too far, and hopelessly out of our 
element, to inquire minutely how far he succeeds. He 
argues vigorously, learnedly, and not uncivilly, but 
again we are reminded of the analogy of the seven- 
teenth century. When we compare his sentences to 
the polished and picturesque, if evasive and unscientific, 
periods of Mgr. Freppel, writing on the same subject, 
we seem to be placing a folio of Sherlock or Cudworth 
against Bossuet or Fénelon. The Englishman is 
strenuous and strong, but he is rarely lucid, and he is 
impeded by the weight of his trappings. Yet when he 
has an opportunity for direct narrative, as in the case of 
the martyrdom of Cyprian, he often produces a fine, 
vivid effect. 

On the whole, and with all reservations which can 
possibly be made, this weighty volume is a contribution 
to criticism and learning on which we can but congratu- 
late the Anglican Church. We wish more of her bishops 
were capable or desirous of descending into that arena 
of pure intellect from which Dr. Benson returns with 


these posthumous laurels. 


FINE PRINTS. 


‘Fine Prints.” By Frederick Wedmore. 
George Redway. 1897. 


R. WEDMORE has written a charming book, full 

of choice phrases ; it is eminently readable, and 
recalls to one’s mind a multitude of masterpieces. One 
cannot be too often reminded of Rembrandt and Direr— 
the very names are wholesome reading—and any book 
which mentions them has some value. But putting 
aside the charm of the style and the enumeration of 
many facts and names, what, we are inclined to ask, 
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is the exact object of the book? Would not ‘‘ My Fine 
Prints” have proved a more suitable title? Mr. Wed- 
more has a very good eye for what he knows, but only 
half an eye for what he merely knows about. It seems 
to us, therefore, that Mr. Wedmore should either have 
written more of what he does know, or have travelled 
rapidly over the print-collector’s field. To leave out the 
side-paths and by-ways is well—few can follow the net- 
work of little paths leading off the high road without 
entirely losing themselves—but the gaps Mr. Wedmore 
leaves call for a leaping power one can scarcely expect 
from either the trained or the untrained collector. ‘‘In 
the eighteenth century,” he says in his preface, ‘‘ original 
etching falls into the background ” ; later, in a chapter 
on the French revival of etching, after mentioning 
_ Geddes only, as having asserted himself as Rembrandt’s 
true follower, he goes on to say, ‘‘ But the middle of 
our century had to be reached before the true revival of 
the art of etching, anywhere. Before it Ingres, in a 
single plate, practised the art in the spirit of the line- 
engraver. Just as it approached, Delacroix and Paul 
Huet and Théodore Rousseau showed, in a few plates, 
some appreciation of the fact that etching is often 
serviceable, chiefly as a medium for a sketch. But the 
middle of the century had actually to arrive before the 
world was in possession of the best performances of 
Millet, Méryon, Bracquemond and Jules Jacquemart.” 
Has Mr. Wedmore never come across the etchings of 
Tiepolo, or does he not consider them of sufficient im- 
rtance to be mentioned? What of the beautiful 
enice plates by Antonio Canal, and what of the bulky 
work of Francisco Goya? Surely there can be no ex- 
cuse for omitting these, two of whom, Tiepolo and Goya, 
must take their place amongst the most important etchers 
since Rembrandt. What position, pray, as etchers, is 
held by Messieurs Delacroix, Huet and Rousseau? 
Why not bring in Courbet, who also etched only one 
plate? For a few shillings the collector may procure 
for himself half a dozen etchings by Canaletti, for a few 
pounds a quantity by Tiepolo, a Goya he may get for 
the price of a Méryon. And the mention of Méryon 
brings us to that part of the book where Mr. Wedmore 
is most at home, and expresses himself the most per- 
sonally. The high place assigned by Mr. Wedmore to 
Bracquemond and Jacquemart is to us inexplicable. 
Jacquemart was a brilliant, a most brilliant interpreter 
of objets d'art, just as Bracquemond is an accomplished 
interpreter of pictures. To neither can, we think, be given 
any serious place as creative artists. Jacquemart is, as 
Mr. Wedmore points out, by far the more competent, 
insomuch as he uses the simplest means in the best way, 
whereas to Bracquemond we owe the modern com- 
plicated processes brought into existence by the desire 
to imitate the surface of oil-paintings with the needle. 
Jules Jacquemart is an admirable craftsman; but to 
assign him a place by the side of Millet and Legros, as 
a great French etcher, is to lose sight of the vast 
difference between the stations of the interpreter and 
the creative artist. _And here we would pause to 
discuss the most difficult question of Méryon’s true 
position ; and this involves the knotty point of the pre- 
cise meaning of the word ‘‘mastery.” For however 
accomplished, however engaging, an artist may be, the 
quality of mastery is the rarest he can possibly 
achieve; and to preserve that distinction which is the 
undoubted right of a few isolated artists, we must be 
cautious of attributing this particular quality, however 
tempted we may be, to him who falls below a certain 
creative standard, which alone constitutes mastery. A 
genuine master discovers, so to say, a formula for 
beauty of whatever kind, and expresses it in the finest 
possible way, within the strict limits of the art chosen. 
And as the art of etching is more restricted than that of 
painting, so is the possibility of a certain creation of 
beauty more limited. When Mr. Whistler, for instance, 
lays aside the brush and takes up the needle, his view 
of things changes. He sees in nature those qualities 
only which are suitable for expression in this particular 
medium ; his subject is selected in compliance with the 
needs of the copper. Méryon, enamoured of a certain 
side of nature, chose the copper as an adequate method 
of expressing himself. And therein lies the difference 
between the Master and an etcher of great interest and 
fine accomplishment. Méryon is not a master of etch- 
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ing, but he has given us a very personal and even 

monumental vision of Paris, an echo of the last swan- 

song of the dying Cité. One master the French still 

possess, the creator of a great type, an inventor of 

— landscapes, a master of his means—Alphonse 
Os. 

f him Mr. Wedmore speaks with taste and genuine 
appreciation ; but he has a habit of often taking away 
from the — of his compliments by a seemingly equal 
admiration for talents of an inferior order. He has been 
frank and courageous in his very complete appreciation 
of Mr. Whistler’s art; indeed the chapter on James 
Whistler and Francis Seymour Haden, now the distin- 
— President of the Royal Society of Painter- 

tchers, is altogether admirable. 

Etchings would seem, however, to be the only fine 
prints Mr. Wedmore has really studied. Of original 
engravers on wood he makes no mention; and so 
accustomed is he to transfer lithography that he appears 
to ignore the fact that no more than from fifty to about 
two hundred satisfactory impressions (according to the 
quality of the drawing) can be obtained from a drawing 
on the stone. A drawing made on the transfer-paper 
can be retransferred on to a smooth stone many times 
over ; and for this reason it is that an artist may publish 
his prints in a magazine for a trifling sum. 

Much knowledge and taste Mr. Wedmore undeubtedly 
possesses, and his book is excellent reading ; but we 
hope that he will some day give us a book just as read- 
able as the present one, but full of a finer insight into 
the best of every branch of the original engraver’s art. 


THE CASE OF OLIVE SCHREINER. 


‘Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland.” By Olive 
Schreiner. London: Fisher Unwin. 1897. 


” "Ts Story of an African Farm” was published 
fourteen years ago and created a considerable 
amount of interest in literary circles. That it had in 
addition a bookstall and public library success proved 
its exceptional qualities. It is, indeed, a very fine 
specimen of the woman’s novel; at once strong and 
delicate, realistic and refined, vigorous and yet 
sufficiently reticent. But it is more than an interest- 
ing story written in excellent style ; it is an illuminative 
page of Colonial history at once vivid and sympathetic. 
he background is drawn as by an artist lingering 
lovingly on familiar scenes, and the figure-painting is 
boldly handled. There are humour and pathos in 
the book. Bonaparte and Tant’ Sannie are wonder- 
fully real, the ragged adventurer and the stout Boer 
widow live and move; and so, though in another 
way, do Waldo and Emmie. Of course the book is not 
faultless. Lyndall is more imagined than realized, and 
the sermon by the stranger is a flaw in the artistry ; 
the drama sometimes halts whilst the author strives 
to reshape old aphorisms. But, blemishes notwith- 
standing, the book, if it was not a masterpiece, was 
indubitably a work of genius. Here at Jast it seemed 
was the woman author to redeem the barren latter 
half of the nineteenth century and rise brightly from the 
cloudy masses of her clamouring, thronging, mediocre 
sisters. Even the serious critics were enthusiastic. 
This was fourteen years ago, and with the exception of 
a schoolgirl essay, and a one-sided political pamphlet, 
Olive Schreiner has left our hopes unfulfilled. She 
seems to have been a meteor, not a new planet. 

‘* Trooper Peter Halket” breaks the silence with a 
vague cry. It is neither a novel nor atract. It makes 
no appeal to the idler; it repels the religionists. But 
it is—and this makes it remarkable—a completely 
conscientious exposition of its author’s religious and 
political views, undertaken regardless of profit or 
renown, of praise or pence. It is a cry of the soul, a 
narrow little soul that has whimpered until its persistent 
whimpering has jarred all the music in an organization 
wofully feminine. The nerve crisis produced by its puny 
moaning has shaken a brilliant intelligence and weakened 
a powerful imagination. It has made ‘‘ Trooper Peter 
Halket ” possible from the writer of ‘‘ The Story of an 
African Farm.” 

Peter is a soldier in the pay of the Chartered Com- 
pany : a slum-bred son of a washerwoman, physically 
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and pale. So well is he portrayed that, whilst 
ay Sven of wealth by the Kopje fire, under the black 
sky of Mashonaland, and sees as in a vision the 
companies he will float and the palaces he will build, 
the visits that he will pay to Sandringham, and the 
titles and powers that he will purchase, we see the faint 
spectre of scrofula hovering over him, fever waiting on 
his anemic veins, premature old age dodging his feeble 
youth. He is twenty-one, and slum-bred. He has 
wandered from his companions and sits alone by the 
fire he has kindled; the vastness and the loneliness of 
the veldt are around him. Presently hehears ‘‘ the sound 
of footsteps ascending; the slow even tread of bare 
feet coming up.” The hair on his head ‘‘ slowly 
stiffened itself, he had no thought of escaping ; he was 
paralysed with dread. . . . He had worked a Maxim 
gun in a fight when some hundred natives fell and only 
one white man had been wounded ; and he had never 
known fear, but to-night his fingers were stiff on the 
lock of his gun.” Slowly the footsteps approach, and 
presently he sees ‘‘ the tall figure of a man in one loose 
garment reaching lower than his knees.” He welcomes 
his visitor with true veldt politeness ; and then begins 
the strange scene which makes up the bulk of the book. 
To me it seems a duologue between Olive Schreiner’s 
genius and the spiritual will-o’-the-wisp that is leading 
her astray; but the dramatis persone are labelled 
respectively Trooper Peter Halket and Jesus Christ. 
So much stronger is the writer’s talent than her 
religious fervour that whilst Peter impresses himself 
upon us by his consistency, his naturalness, his 
sympathetic and convincing humanity, the Divine 
Visitor figures merely as an egotistical gentleman in a 
ridiculously scant garment who plagiarizes freely from 
the Bible, gives copious extracts from sermons he has 
heard, and substitutes mutilated texts for substantial 
arguments. Peter commences his conversation by 
asking his visitor frankly what he is and where he 
comes from. He receives evasive answers, but is more 
anxious to talk than to listen. 

‘‘I’m confoundedly glad of any company. It’s a 
beastly night for any one to be out alone. Wonder 
you found your way. . . . I’m sorry I hav’n’t anything 
to eat to offer you, but I hav’n’t had anything myself 
since last night. It’s beastly sickening being out like 
this with nothing to eat. Wouldn't have thought a 
fellow ’d feel so bad after only a day of it. Have you 
ever been out without grub?” 

‘* Forty days and nights,” said the stranger. 

‘* Forty days! Phe—w—!” said Peter. ‘‘ You must 
have had a lot of drink or you wouldn’t have stood it.” 
Peter’s easy colloquial style never alters. Later on he 
gives anecdotes of his amours with the native women, 
and says, ‘‘Got any girls? Care for niggers?” ‘‘I 
care for all women,” said the stranger, refolding his 
arms about his knees. ‘‘Oh, you do, do you?” said 
Peter. ‘‘ Well, I’m pretty sick of them, I had bother 
enough with mine”... . and so on. Peter always 
credible and distinct, the Divine Visitor always vague 
and without dignity. There is no halo round his head ; 
the little soul that forces him into the pages of the book 
has not the strength to give him life, to make him glow 
and shine. It is a dumb god with a label stuck on him. 
The dialogue is between Peter Halket and an image. 
There is not enough divinity shown to move the reader 
to anything but surprise when Peter undertakes to 
deliver a message which, though couched in curious 
diction, is simply a mandate for ‘‘ peace on earth and 
goodwill towards all men.” This message concludes 
the first part of the book. It leaves one with a sensa- 
tion of profound dissatisfaction and pity, but not for 
the Chartered Company, its directors, or its victims. 

**It was a hot day. The sun poured down its rays 
over the scattered trees and stunted bush, and long 
grass, and over the dried-up river beds. Far in the 
blue, so high the eye could scarcely mark them, 
vultures were flying southward, where forty miles off 
kraals had been destroyed, and two hundred black 
carcases were lying in the sun.” Here the camp has been- 
pitched, and this is the scene where Peter delivers his 
message. An escaped nigger has been recaptured ; 
the orders are that heis to be shot at daybreak. Peter’s 
remonstrance to the Captain, related by one of the men 
who heard it, is a splendidly vivid piece of work. 
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‘*Up steps Halket, right before the Captain, and 
ome his front lock—you know the way he has. . . . 
e begins : ‘Sir, may I speak to you?’ in a formal kind 
of way, like a fellow introducing a deputation; and 
then all of a sudden he starts off . . . it was like a boy 


in Sunday School saying up a piece of Scripture he’d 


learnt off by heart and got all ready beforehand, and 
he’s not going to be stopped till he gets to the end of 
it.” I have not space to give the whole speech, but it 
is pure Peter, the converted cockney, piteously fervent 
and incoherently wrong-headed and narrow. ‘‘ Un- 
mitigated Exeter Hall” is the description his comrades 
apply to him, but I have heard the same unhappy fus- 
tian at the Salvation Army barracks and at a revivalist 
meeting on the beach at Brighton. The Captain’s answer 
to the rodomontade is to tell off Peter as executioner 
of the man for whose life he is pleading. But Peter has 
been genuinely affected by his night on the Kopje with 
the Stranger ; he waits for darkness, and under cover of 
the night he gives the nigger food and drink, cuts his 
bonds and sets him free. ‘‘As he went the twigs and 
leaves creaked under his tread. The Captain threw 
back the door of his tent. ‘Who is there?’ he cried. 
Peter Halket stood below the tree with a knife in his 
hand. The noise roused the whole camp, the men on 
ard came running, guns were fired. .. .” And one 
our after Peter Halket was lying under the little tree 
with the red sod trodden down over him in which a 
black man’s blood and a white man’s blood were 
mingled. 
Olive Schreiner touches no human character that she 


‘does not illuminate. The talk round the camp fire 


whilst Peter’s actions are being discussed is so well 
done that, slight as it is, every man who takes part in 
it has his own characteristics, has a separate existence, 
and is glive. The scene itself glows with actuality. 
The camp is set amidst ‘‘tall struggling trees and low 
scrub on the bank of an almost dried-up river bed.” 
We see the three fires, each with its smoking pot, the 
lounging figures of the troopers, the inspanned waggons 
and the small bell-shaped tent of the Captain. And 
everything we see, everything we feel, makes the 
pity and the wonder grow. Here is the born novelist, 
a woman whom literature absolutely claims, driven out 
of her destined path, dragged hither and thither to 
our grief and loss by some fetish, some vague and 
impotent spirit which she has probably christened con- 
science, but for which a less biassed judge would find 
a very different name. The psychological problem 
presented by the drifting novelist seems to me infinitely 
more interesting than the discussion which the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Trooper Peter Halket” has evoked concern- 
ing Olive Schreiner’s political sponsors, or the ethics 
of introducing sacred personages into irreverent situa- 
tions. Frank DAnsy. 


THE FASCINATION OF WEST AFRICA. 


** Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco and 
Cameroons.” By Mary H. Kingsley. With Illus- 
trations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 


HETHER it was fish or whether it was fetish 

that had the greater influence in inducing Miss 
Kingsley to pay her first visit to the West Coast of 
Africa in 1893, is a matter of very minor importance. 
What is really important is that Miss Kingsley went, 
fell at once under the spell of that most unhealthy but 
most fascinating section of the African continent, re- 
turned to it as soon as she could, and has now utilized 
her enforced leisure in England—for it is quite impos- 
sible to suppose that Miss Kingsley would be in Eng- 
land if she could be in Africa—to write one of the most 
amusing, instructive and delightful books of travel 
which the Dark Continent has ever given us. To say 
that Miss Kingsley’s account of her travels is amusing 
is almost to understate the case. There is not only 
ood humour, but humour, in her method of relating 
er experiences, and the reader is always being sur- 
prised into laughter by some quaint phrase, some 
wholly unexpected juxtaposition of incongruous ideas, 
or some sudden side-flash which throws the light of 
humour on some gruesome or impossible subject. No 
doubt Miss Kingsley’s light touch and buoyant spirits 
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at first sight appear a little incompatible with her 
claim to be regarded as a serious scientific person 
devoted to fishes and reptiles, and their collection and 
‘preservation in bottles ; but it would be a mistake not 
‘totake Miss Kingsley seriously as anaturalist becauseasa 
writer she ventures at times to be amusing. Dr. Giinther, 
in the retirement of an appendix, sufficiently vindicates 
Miss Kingsley’s reputation as a collector, and the angry 
scientist who asks what is to be said of a lady who 
writes of battling ‘‘ with mighty beetles the size of pie- 
dishes,” when in fact there are no beetles that justify 
such a description, had perhaps better confine his read- 
ing to the appendices, though even in these select 
haunts of scientific precision if there are two ways of 
stating a fact Miss Kingsley is certain to choose the 
less conventional. 

The main object of Miss Kingsley’s second visit to 
Africa was to collect specimens of the fresh-water 
fishes of one of the West African rivers north of the 
Congo, and to study the obscure and but little under- 
‘stood subject of the African mind as it is revealed 
in the manners, customs and religious beliefs of the 
natives before these are modified, or perhaps obliterated, 
by constant contact with Europeans. The river which 
Miss Kingsley finally selected for her researches was 
the Ogowé in Congo Frangais; but not content with 
the hairbreadth escapes which befell her among the 
Ogowé rapids, she must needs make an adventurous 
journey across country from the Ogowé to the Rembwé, 
a stream which flows into the Gaboon estuary, and 
finally ascend Mungo Mah Lobeh, the great peak of 
the Cameroons. The earlier chapters are devoted to a 
more or less discursive description of the better known 
— of the West Coast, and they are far from 

acking in interest ; for Miss Kingsley’s racy descrip- 
tions, slap-dash narrative, and humorous exaggerations 
do but lend colour and life to a very careful and serious 
study of the many-sided life of the West Coast colonies. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether any previous writer 
has succeeded to quite the same extent in conveying to 
the mind of the home-staying Briton some at least 
of the elements of that curious fascination which the 
West Coast, notwithstanding its tropic heats and rains, 
its steaming mangrove swamps and its appalling death 
rate, exercises over so many of those whom duty or 
necessity compels to make a living, if not a home, ‘* on 
the coast.” At bottom of course it is a question of 
temperament. ‘‘ For people who like that sort of thing 
it is just the sort of thing they like.” Miss Kingsley 
likes *‘ that sort of thing,” so much so that she finds a 
‘beauty of its own in the mangrove swamp and the 
sluggish creek, no less than in the higher reaches of 
the river above the tidal limits, where the banks are 
clothed with the luxuriant growths of a tropical 
forest. 

In nothing is Miss Kingsley’s account of her travels 
more charming than in the light she is able to throw on 
the dark places of the native mind. She compares the 
minds of the natives to the forests among which they 
live. ‘‘ Unless you live among the natives, you never 

et to know them; if you do this you gradually get a 
ight into the true state of their mind-forest. At first 
you see nothing but a confused stupidity and crime ; 
but when you get to see—well, as in the other forest— 
‘you see things worth seeing.” For weeks Miss 
Kingsley was alone with her native ‘‘ boys.” The 
journey from the Ogowé to the Rembwé was made in 
the company of four Fans and an equal pumber of 
Ajumbas, and no opportunity was allowed to pass of 
studying not only the manners and customs of her own 
attendants, but of the natives of the villages at which 
she stayed. This study was greatly facilitated by the 
wide diffusion of ‘‘trade English,” which is not only 
used as a means of intercommunication between whites 
and blacks, but between natives using two distinct 
languages. In this way Miss Kingsley was able to 
collect a surprisingly large mass of facts relating to 
different native tribes, and by comparing these facts, 
studying their relation one to another, and discussing 
the matter with other students of the same subject 
on the coast, she has been able to suggest the 
**root idea” of many native customs which have 
hitherto been either misunderstood or not understood 
at al]. The chapters devoted to fetish will well repay 
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the careful study of the anthropologist and ethnologist ; 
and travellers who propose visiting West Africa, hopin 
to follow in Miss Kingsley’s footsteps in stalking the 
African idea, will do well to burn into the tablets of 
their memories the excellent ‘‘hints as to mental 
outfit” which are so pithily set forth in these pages, 
Miss Kingsley makes no pretensions to having ex- 
hausted the subject in any one of its aspects ; 
she is indeed acutely conscious of the difficulties of 
translating African mental images into terms of the 
European mind. 

Were it not for considerations of space we should be 
glad to say something of Miss Kingsley’s views on 
Trade and Labour in West Africa, a subject which is 
incidentally mentioned throughout the narrative, and 
treated in more detail in an appendix. But on this, as 
on the Missionary question, on Miss Kingsley’s views 
of the French as colonists in West Africa, and on a 
hundred other interesting questions, we must be con- 
tent to remain silent, only strongly urging every one 
who is the least interested in West Africa or its 
inhabitants to consult Miss Kingsley’s book. It is a 
perfect mine of information on every West African 
subject except, perhaps, the killing of game, big or 
little. It would be difficult to find another exception. 


A THEOLOGICAL MAP, 


‘‘Introduction to Theology.” Alfred Cave, Principal 
of Hackney College. Revised Edition. London: 
T. & T. Clark. 1896. 


ky is a straightforward attempt to map out that 
huge indefinite region which is called theology, 
to mark it off into provinces and to refer the student to 
important books by those who have travelled in and 
around these provinces; and the book is important 
because it makes a sincere effort to see the subject 
steadily and to see it whole. It isa pleasant thing to 
be able to welcome a book from the Principal of a 
Congregationalist Seminary, and to be able to say that 
it is worth buying and keeping, as it is, at any rate for 
the present. It is the latest attempt to present an 
encyclopedic introduction to theology. The success of 
the book as a student’s bibliography is actually helped 
by the fact that the author is content with the vaguest 
notions of what theology really is, and he is content to 
take it as meaning classified religion, and religion is 
‘perception of the supernal” and its consequences. 
He waives aside poor philosophy (who might also claim 
to take a peep at the supernal if it were feasible) by the 
not very profound remark that ‘‘philosophy is the 
product of the exercise of the reason pure and simple ; 
theology is the product of the reason as exercised upon 
the facts of religion.” This mental chaos is not to 
be condoned by the plea that the man is a librarian 
to his readers, and need not have insight. His 
classification is lacking in that greatest element of 
a good classification, necessity. It does not at all 
necessarily come about that theological study should 
oup itself into Natural, Ethnic (ze. Pagan and 
Freathen), Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Comparative (by 
which is really meant doctrinal or dogmatic) and 
Pastoral. This is no improvement upon the old Devo- 
tional, Moral, Historical, Ecclesiastical, Pastoral, 
Dogmatic, and Philosophic division. The Congrega- 
tional standpoint makes it necessary to give a whole 
province by itself to the Bible, which is not to be 
regretted, because it is the best division in the book. 
Of course Dr. Cave is obliged to wriggle most 
vigorously when he deals with the Canon. It is diffi- 
cult to take one’s stand upon the Bible and the Bible 
only, and yet to bave to admit that the Church made 
free with much that claimed to be Scripture, and the 
very existence of the Canon is certainly a hard nut for 
Congregationalist teeth to crack. It resulted, ‘‘it 
would seem, from the perfectly free action of the 
various Churches,” but is ‘‘ confessedly veiled in dark- 
*ness,” very conveniently no doubt. There are several 
weak points, however, which are not inevitable, and might 
be amended. The indices are absurd. Suppose, for 
example, the student wishes to read the A:tayf. He 
would not find it under A:day4, Didache, Teaching; 
Apostlés, Twelve, or any other term. It is tucked 
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dway under the mantle of the Apostolic - Fathers. 


ad a fool for a bookseller. He would hunt 
through five references, and not find them. Suppose 
the young Congregationalist wanted to sup Gospel 
rarities from the life or works of Mr. Green the 
Hatter, who first founded the Independents. He 
would find nothing. Suppose he wanted to find 
an old Commentary on the Minor Prophets, to 
know about Muratori, or the Hypostatic Union, or 
the two Baptist confessions of faith, he would fumble in 
vain. The patristic information is very thin. The 
students at Hackney are generally referred to Migne’s 
Cursus, and they are not told how else, save in cribs, 
they may read even their dear Tertullian. Surely the 
Abbé Gaume deserves a word? But the reader will rather 
expect to find ancient theology lightly set by. But let 
him then turn to the oo, Life of Christ.” 
Apparently here Dr. Cave has n guided to some 
extent by the brawling self-assertiveness of the Principal 
of Mansfield, who imagines that he has discovered the 
subject for the first time for the English. But surely 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘our English Mercury,” should have 
occurred to both, even if they had not heard of ‘‘ Lives ” 
Bishops Montagu, Law, Mant, and Forbes? We 
might add to this list Woodhead, Traheron and Samuel 
Wesley in the seventeenth century, William Smith, 
Reading, Bailey, Stackhouse, Benson, Randolph, 
Willan, Mrs. D’Oyly, and Dr. Hunter in the eighteenth, 
with Joseph White, Gilpin, Hattman, Warner, Bennett, 
Macbride, Norris, Kitto, Isaac Williams, Rogers, 
Burgh, John Young, and A. L. Foote in this century, 
all of whom were pre-Fairbairnians. If we go further 
afield, Isidorus Hispalensis, Juvencus, Merobaudes, 
Bonaventura, Xavier, Hus, Ludolph of Saxony, 
Villegas, and Andreas will appeal to one class of 
readers. Tillemont, Le Clerc, Calmet, and Vichard 
and many more should be mentioned with De Pressensé ; 
and of Germans, why confine the list to sixteen ?— 
though sixteen out of thirty is a large proportion. We 
might have Lieberkaun, Marheineke, Krabbe, Ammon, 
Hase, and Sepp. None of these various writers are 
mentioned, but Dr. Joseph Parker, Dean Farrar, and 
Principal Fairbairn are actually given as authorities. 
It will thus be seen that Dr. Cave has many limita- 
tions, both of method and of knowledge, but his work 
is so useful that his limitations count for less than do 


his virtues. 


pro eee he wanted to read Bishop Lightfoot’s sermons, 
and h 


RECENT VERSE. 


“*A Lover's Breast-knot.” By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. 
Hinkson). London: Elkin Mathews. 1896. 
*¢ The Scales of Heaven : Poems, Narrative, Legendary, 
’ and Meditative, with a few Sonnets.” By Frederick 
Langbridge. London: Elliot Stock. 1896. 


ie simple and sweet notes of the joys and griefs of 
love Katharine Tynan’s Muse finds beautiful ex- 
pression. Her earlier verse was sometimes over-rich 
with ornament, and ornament not all her own; but in 
** A Lover’s Breast-knot” she is genuinely herself, and 
the poems are the more welcome on that account. 
There are still traces of an old fault, the tendency to 
repeat certain images and phrases ; the reader becomes 
a little cloyed with gold and honey, and moons and 
roses. But through all superfluous imagery the note of 
poignant and true emotion pierces. 
‘* When you awake I wake 
And when you sleep I sleep. 
Your lightest sigh will break 
My sweetest dreams and deep. 
My heart watches aware 
Whether I wake or sleep. 
Though far in dreams I fare, 
Call, and my heart will leap.” 
This is one side of Katharine Tynan’s poetry; and on 
another side, how living a picture can she call up ina 


few lines that appeal to all the senses at once, as in this 


second stanza of a song called ‘*‘ August Weather.” 
Air like a cider-press 
With the bruised apples’ scent ; 
Low whistles express rt 
Some sleepy bird’s content ; 
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Still world and windless sky, 
A mist of heat o’er all; ; 
Peace like a lullaby, 
And the ripe apples fall.” i 
In the first of these quotations there is a line illus-. 
trating a rather frequent trick with Mrs. Hinkson, the 
awkward separation of two adjectives. We mention it 
because it may have escaped her notice, and it is the 
kind of weakness which becomes a bad habit. The 
second quotation shows that she has a care for metrical 
devices, which are generally, as here, very happy. A 
bold example of shifted accent occurs in another poem, 
where 
** For some silent heart-string stirred ” 
rhymes with 
‘* Some lost heaven remembered.” 
This is not so successful. 

One cannot read Mr. Langbridge’s volume without 
admiration for the excellent workmanship, the often 
rich and glowing language, and the spiritual fervour 
which distinguish his verse. At the same time it must 
be confessed that, after closing the book, we do not 
find that the pleasure it gave remains with us. We 
remember vaguely a number of fine passages, but not 
a line haunts us with that something incommunicable 
which is the charm and token of poetic originality. 
Mr. Langbridge is assuredly sincere and able: but he 
does not persuade us that what he says, or his way of 
saying it, is perfectly his own. Nor is this the result 
of actual imitation, although, in the blank verse espe- 
cially, Tennyson’s example is too obvious, as here :— 

** A young lad 

Ancient as sin, wilted and wizen’d and warp’d 

With ten black years, all winter.” 
The cause lies rather, if we are not mistaken, in the 
writer’s aim, which is to make his verse a channel of 
moral and spiritual influence. To set out with such a 
purpose, and to achieve poetry, demands a power and 
literary instinct which are given to few. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 


‘* Achievements of Cavalry.” By General Sir Evelyn’ 
Wood. London: Bell & Sons. 1897. 


Gm EVELYN WOOD sets the army an example 
which it will do well to follow, and our cavalry 
officers in particular should emulate his industry. e 
do not need bookworms to lead squadrons: a hot- 
headed cornet is often the best possible man to do a 
daring deed in the field. But cavalry officers, subalterns 
as well as colonels, should remember that on active 
service the fate not only of themselves and their men, 
but of the whole army behind them, may depend on 
their intelligence, foresight, good judgment, and know- 
ledge of their profession. For one downright charge 
and set-to there are a hundred days of reconnaissance 
work, outpost duty, scouting and raiding. A cavalry 
officer has really more need to understand topography 
and the framing of reports on roads, positions and 
camping grounds than has his comrade in the artillery 
or infantry. He should have a good eye for ground, he 
should possess tactical knowledge, and should be 
trained to estimate distances and numbers rapidly. In 
a word, he should be a thoroughly well-educated, 
capable and intelligent officer, and should be selected 
more for his wits than for any other reason, it being 
always understood that horsemanship is a sine gud non. 
Yet in our service it is the most stupid and idle bo 

who find their way into our horse regiments. In 
place of choosing men because they are quick and 
ready, we select them, even when they are the reverse, 
because they or their fathers have money at their 
bankers. We apparently regard it as of more im- 
portance that a man should be able to drink cham- 
pagne freely and join in expensive luncheon parties 
at race meetings than that he should show himself 
smart or proficient at his studies while a boy. We 
open the gates of our cavalry barracks to those who 
are by education incapable of gaining admittance to 
those of the other arms. And in consequence of this 
extraordinary system we have the dullest men in the 
very portion of the army where we need intelligence: 
most, and a general on service has to rely on an 
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inferior man for information, which should be as accu- 
rate and reliable as possible, being, as it is, all important 
to the success of his plans. Our system is one which, 
in fact, is radically wrong, and that it is so these pages 
ive us only one more proof. For it is left to the bus 
to write dissertations which it 
should have been the delight of some cavalry soldier to 
pen. Sir Evelyn is a most various man, as all the 
world knows. He has served in the Navy, the infantry, 
and the cavalry, has been called to the Bar, and is as 
keen about shooting and hunting as though he had no 
thoughts in the world but for sport. It is, we say, a 
reproach to the cavalry that it should fall to this most 
occupied of men to write of their achievements ; and 
we trust the example set will produce a good effect— 
or at the very least incite officers to read what he 
has written. Six of the chosen stories have already 
appeared in the pages of a magazine, but Sir Evelyn 
has done well to add to their number, and to complete 
a series which no one can read without being forced to 
think deeply. The days of the arme blanche are 
by no means over. Even in Napoleon’s time, when 
Murat and Kellerman and other heroes flourished, 
though they are now sometimes regarded as almost 
belonging to the Middle Ages, infantry were quite 
a match even for the best cavalry, unless they were 
taken by surprise or had become demoralized before 
the inundation swept upon them. That is the case 
more than ever nowadays, but it is as easy to sur- 
rise men as it was formerly, and the formations of 
the battlefield are less calculated to resist sudden 
assault. Ifaman lose his presence of mind it matters 
little whether he be armed with Brown Bess or a Lee- 
Metford; in fact, he is less likely to injure his 
pennant with the latter than with the former arm. 
e one might or might not hit, however correctly and 
steadily aimed, whereas the other is quite certain to 
miss unless it is held absolutely truly. An excited man 
is, therefore, less likely to hit another with one than 
with the other. But there are other conditions in 
modern warfare which may give cavalry an opening. 
It is very difficult to preserve control over men in 
battle when in extended formation, and that with maga- 
zine rifles a vast waste of ammunition will take place, 
we feel sure. Even with muzzle-loaders, which were 
loaded only with difficulty when they had become foul, 
infantrymen frequently shot all their cartridges away. 
The fatal facility of a modern breechloader will empty 
the — so readily that it is not improbable that 
this fate may overtake soldiers more frequently in the 
future than it did in the past, even though they now 
start with more rounds at their disposal. Not only 
that, but the seasoned old soldier has almost dis- 
appeared from warfare. Awkward reservists from the 
counter or the plough will scarcely have the nerve of men 
who were soldiers for a lifetime, while immature lads 
after a year or two’s experience with the colours will 
be easily upset and flurried when away from the per- 
sonal control of their officers, as will be the case on the 
fields of the future. Sir Evelyn has missed an excellent 
argument in favour of his views when he has not quoted 
the most modern battle on record to support them. 
Placilla, the crowning mercy of the Chilian war, was 
won by cavalry alone. The infantry who took part in 
that battle were armed with thé most modern weapons, 
but the very contingencies we have just alluded to were 
realized, and with empty pouches a squadron or two 
of Hussars were enough to scatter them. He is more 
than fully justified in our opinion, therefore, in his con- 
tentions, and he has written a book which, while it will 
never become, and is not by any means intended to be, 
a text-book, should nevertheless be read by every man 
who aspires to a complete knowledge of the military 
profession. There are described twelve chosen feats in 
all: one from the eighteenth century, five from the 
Napoleonic wars, four from the campaigns of 1866, and 
two from the campaign of 1870. It may be objected that 
as these studies are intended to have a greater value than 
that which merely partakes of historical or antiquarian 
interest, we should have more examples from the Franco- 
German war. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the French cavalry played a very unimportant ré/e in 
1870. To make a good fight opponents must be equally 
matched, and must struggle with equal determination ; 
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but the French squadrons neither flanked their columns 
on the march nor scouted far in front of them. The 
German cavalry had, in fact, very much their own 
way all through, and although devoted courage dis. 
tinguished some of the French charges, such as 
those of Margueritte and De Preuil, still on the majority 
of occasions they failed to do their duty. Sir Evel 
might have quoted astounding examples of cay, 
successes from a few of the later battles of the war; 
but he very likely did not do so because the conditions 
of warfare were then exceptional. The hastily raised 
levies of Gambetta are not to be classed in the same 
category with the veteran troopers who hunted them 
off the field, and deductions drawn from combats fought 
between troops of such widely different efficiency would 
scarcely be trustworthy. We cannot yet afford, as we 
have already hinted, to despise the lessons of the old 
wars, and indeed criticism might with more justice 
dwell on the omission of some of Seydlitz’s and Ziethen’s 
achievements than on the lack of more modern ones. 
Villers-en-Cauchies is a splendid example of the potency 
of well-led squadrons ; but if we are going back so far, 
why not look still further into the past? The weapons 
and equipment of infantry in 1794 were by no means 
more perfect than during the wars of the great Frederick; 
while the French infantry soldier of the young Republic 
was certainly not the equal in steadiness of the highly 
trained veterans who composed the armies that fought 
out the Seven Years’ War. For purposes of instruction 
Rossbach and Zorndorf are just as valuable as Marengo 
or Dresden. The relative efficiency of cavalry and 
infantry was pretty much the same at both periods ; 
the success of the horsemen was due in each case to 
readiness or determination on the part of the leaders. 
We do not consider, however, that Sir Evelyn should 
be criticized with reference to the examples he has 
selected—or rather, with reference to those he has not 
selected. All he has given us are excellent; they are 
discussed in a masterly manner; and the greatest 
pains has been bestowed on them. The twelve ex- 
amples are all Jed up to by brief and well-written 
summaries of the general operations which brought 
them about; while terse, close comments conclude 
each, laying bare with judicial impartiality and direct- 
ness the causes of success or failure. Then we have a 
clear diagram on a large scale of the ground fought 
over, while in the case oF Tobitschau the sketch is like- 
wise contoured. We wish this could have been always. 
the case, for the features of the ground are very often 
the most important element in a cavalry combat, and 
these are better expressed by contours than in any 
other way. Tobitschau is, indeed, one of the very 
best of the series, and most fortunately so, for 
surely no more instructive feat has ever been 
accomplished. Sir Evelyn has taken special pains 
also with Mars-la-Tour and Rezonville, and has 
supplied us with some details connected with these 
actions which are not to be found in any books 
hitherto published in this country. But he has also 
given us one thing for which we feel sure many soldiers 
will be particularly grateful, and that is a portrait of 
General von Bredow. The personality of the man who 
captured the batteries so cleverly at Tobitschau, and 
who led the ‘‘death ride” on 16 August, 1870, must 
always be intensely interesting. Yet few in England 
are familiar with the bright, keen features which form 
the frontispiece of this volume. 

The concluding chapter on mounted infantry is the 
portion of the book which is likely to provoke the most 
controversy, and in it Sir Evelyn leaves the realm of 
history to enter on a discussion as to what the future 
may have in store for us. As might have been expected 
by all who are aware of how greatly the introduction of 
mounted infantry is due to his personal exertions, Sir 
Evelyn considers that the new arm will play a very 
important part in the next campaigns which we have to 
undertake, and he especially emphasizes its suitability 
for escorts to artillery. That he is justified in his 
opinion no one who has investigated the question will 
deny. Sir Charles Napier mounted infantry on camels 
in Scinde. Nicholson put them in ekkahs during the 
Mutiny. The Germans transported them in carts in 
1870. When we mount them on horses or ponies, 
therefore, we are only taking steps such as have been 
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found necessary for half a century. As escorts to 
artillery riflemen have similarly been made use for a 
jong time. Sir George Brown mounted riflemen on the 
Horse Artillery carriages in the Crimea. «During the 
Mutiny Colonel Brind did the same thing. In this 
country the same réle for mounted infantry has been 
advocated by expert opinion on horse artillery and 
cavalry. There can, indeed, be no doubt that infantry 
that can keep up with guns will be a most valuable 
rotection to them. In conclusion we must congratulate 
the Quarter-Master-General on his book, and trust that 
its success will be equal to its merits. 


FICTION. 


** The Douce Family.” By Edith Johnstone. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1 

«The Mystery of Elias G. Roebuck. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 1896. 

‘Three Girls in a Flat.” By Ethel Heddle. 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 1896. 


o MB Douce Family” has a morbid cleverness of 
its own, and some subtly done sketches of people 
in whom the humorous possibilities lie so far below the 
surface that many writers would have missed them. 
The self-righteous, handsome, intolerably obtuse Douces 
are an artistic foil to the weird little creature who flashes 
into the story as their brother’s victim, and holds the 
reader’s interest until the unsatisfactory end. There isa 
frontispiece quite wonderfully in tune with the book; 
both are uncommon, unpleasant, and full of fascination. 
‘* The Mystery of Elias G. Roebuck” is a collection 
of tales, some laughable, some tedious, none remark- 
able, and all fairly written. One or two of the serio- 
comic scientific” order suggest the shadow of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. 

‘Three Girls in a Flat” was probably written for 
girls. In spite of the title and their latchkeys, the 
three heroines are anything but New. In fact, marriage 
is the reward of virtue in all three cases, the frivolous 
and simply ornamental one of the trio receiving the or- 
thodox coronet, and the others resting content with 
** simple faith ” in the form of a doctor and a clergyman 
respectively. 

**Dr. Darch’s Wife.” By Florence Warden. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1896. 

“‘Day-Books.” By Mabel Wotton. London: John 
Lane. 1896. 

“*Where Thames is Wide.” By Charles James. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1896. 

‘*Dr. Darch’s Wife” is a somewhat inconceivable 
young woman of the forgotten ‘‘ Lady Audley” type. 
She goes about with a smile of seraphic innocence, 
committing bigamy and attempting murder, untouched 
by her country’s laws. There might be some amuse- 
ment in her if she were a little less preposterous. 

** Day-Books ” shows very considerable promise. 
The first story, ‘‘ Morrison’s Heir,” is as good as any- 
thing we have read for some time. The ingratitude 
and flabby morality of its heroine, while unsparingly 
shown, cannot rob her of our sympathy, so clearly does 
her character plead for itself. Prizing demonstrative 
affection and soft flattery above all earthly things, she 
leaves her stolid but devoted husband, after incredible 
generosity on his part, for the showy lover from whom 
he had once saved her. The blackest touch is her 
leaving him burdened with her lover’s child, ‘‘ because 
she trusted him most.” Yet even this is made under- 
standable by the author’s art. The remaining sketches 
are, perhaps, not quite so effective and convincing, but 
all are absorbing. We should be glad to welcome a 
serious novel by this writer. 

‘* Where Thames is Wide” is a bright little tale of 
smuggling in the eighteenth century. Most of it is 
frank farce, capital of its kind. The attempt to keep 
up an antiquated form of expression breaks down occa- 
sionally ; but for the necessary smuggling we should 
have recommended the author to make his fun modern. 
Bellairs and Lacingham, the rival warriors, are cha- 
racters that deserve to live. The tragic death of old 
Guff strikes, to our mind, a jarring note amidst the 
rollicking comedy of the whole, 
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“The Story of Hannah.” By W. J. Dawson. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1896. 
‘* Kitty the Rag.” By ‘‘Rita.” London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 1896. 3 
‘The Story of Hannah,” among many excellent 
ints, has one decided blemish : the pathos, admirable — 
in itself, is so little relieved that the whole is less ap- 
pealing than absolutely dreary. Every episode is of a 
saddening nature ; even the humour of the children 
has a grim context. Apart from this, the book has 
claims to be respectfully treated. It gives a vivid 
icture of a narrow, sordid little Dissenting circle and 
its rejection of its ageing minister. The sketch of the 
invalid child who dies while the parents are offering up 
a thanksgiving for its recovery has a savage irony about 
it. Less fresh is the account of the boy who prays for 
a rocking-horse in faith, and receives his first religious 
shock on finding no result. The intelligent infant who 
figures theologically in our novels usually makes a 
point of opening with some such disillusion. It is the 
only hackneyed thing in a fine but depressing book. 
‘Kitty the Rag” is an immense novel of profound 
insignificance, facile in style and trivial in conception. 


** Chimmie Fadden.” By Edward Townsend. London : 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1806. 

‘* Spindles and Oars.” By Annie Holdsworth. London : 
Ward, Lock & Co. 1896. 

“‘Chimmie” (which is ‘‘ Jimmy”) Fadden is a 
character quite new to our fiction. The New York 
* Bowery os ” is a type unknown: these sketches 
show him worth ‘some study. At first we rebelled 
against his language and wished his artless sayings 
translated into our mother-tongue. After a time our 
perseverance was rewarded and they became intelligible 
from sheer repetition. Without the strange vocabulary, 
and with some vulgarity, from which ‘‘ Chimmie” is 
unaccountably free, a Bowery boy would be just a 
Cockney of the shrewd and kindly type. Possibly, for 
the credit of New York, the author has picked out a 
superior specimen to put before the British public. 

‘Spindles and Oars” are Kailyard” stories, but 
make capital reading in spite of that background of 
doleful associations. They are {ull of sly fun and good 
things—tender, too, and human. e congratulate 
their author. ‘‘ When Andrew won back to Lizbeth” 
is among the most delicate of the sketches. 


“The Web of an Old Weaver,” by T. Keighley 
Snowdon (Sampson Low), gives some entertaining 

ching reminiscences, and has two delightful people 
in it—one Binnie Driver and one Weasel. It is not 
quite so good as ‘‘ Tales of the Yorkshire Wolds,” 
but by no means dull reading. The dialect is easily 
followed and not too ponderous. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HEN, we wonder, will the editors of the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” the “ Fortnightly,” the “ Contemporary,” and 

the “ National” follow the example of the “ New Review,” and 
have their pages cut? Neither readers nor reviewers find any 
particular pleasure in the use of a ge Mr. Knowles 
may be congratulated on his new number. It is excellent both 
in quality and variety, and would be well worth reading if 
only for Mr. H. M. Stanley’s article in reply to Chief Justice 
de Villiers’ article, in the last issue, on “ England’s Advance 
North of the Orange River.” Mr. Stanley takes all M. de 
Villiers’ Boer grievances in detail, and shows conclusively that 
they have no foundation in fact. We will only venture this 
criticism, that the strong lan occasionally used by Mr. 
Stanley, however justified by Mr. de Villiers’ attack on the 
English, seems to us scarcely politic at the present moment. 
Mr. H. F. W contributes an interesting, though a trifle 
academic, article on “The Ethics of Empire,” — if it 
proves anything, that no such thing exists. We do not 
share the writer's fear that England will cease to extend her 
dominions through excess of altruism. Mr. Charles Whibley 
treats the question of women’s degrees at Cambridge with a 
derous seriousness which contrasts unfavourably with the 
tone of his “ New Review” article. The Election of Pius II., 
in 1458, extracted from his own autobiographical commentaries, 
forms the subject of a contribution by Mr. Macfadyen, and 
throws a curious light on the unedifying intrigues that used to 
go on during Papal elections. Lady Currie sends a particularly 
readable and well-written paper, setting forth the history of 
Prince Jem, second son of Mohammed the Conqueror, whose 


fate may be compared with that of our own “ Young Pretender.” 
‘Sir ‘Auckland Colvin, the well-known Indian financial 5p 
makes an able and conclusive reply to certain strictures of Lord 
‘ Roberts on the state of affairs in Agrain 1857, which conveyed a 
severe censure on the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces. M. J. J. Jusserand discourses most Sacvattegirebont 
Ronsard : his intimate knowledge of certain periods in French 
and English literature is truly astonishing. Ronsard’s life and 
“milieu are sympathetically sketched by M. Jusserand, with nume- 
‘rous extracts from the poetry of the “maitre des charmeurs de 
Foreille.” Miss Eliza Orme vaguely suggests some kind of 
old-age pension scheme as a remedy for the troubles of unmar- 
ried ladies of advanced age and inadequate income, but is by 
‘no means hopeful ; Miss Edith Shaw is equally indefinite, but 
inclined to be unreasonably optimistic. “On the whole, Miss 
Frances Low’s proposal for the establishment of a bureau 
for middle-class women’s work seems worth a trial. ‘ Goethe 
as a stage-manager” is the subject of Mr. W. S. Sparrow’s 
elaborate article, which is evidently the outcome of much read- 
‘ng and study. But why refute again G. H. Lewes’s stupid and 
‘exploded misstatements in his “ Life of Goethe”? What 
‘though Sir Henry Irving repeated them? Every one knows he 
is unacquainted with literature. Sir Algernon West, “ who saw 
the Coronation procession from Lord Carrington’s house in 
Whitehall, which exists no more, and who, when six years old, 
ran a race with the great Duke of Wellington from Walmer 
Church to the Castle,” contributes much attractive gossip about 
. social changes during the Queen’s reign, in the matter of dress, 
theatres, clubs, manners, meals, smoking, &c., all illustrated and 
enlivened by piquant anecdotes. Mr. J. G. Snead-Cox (Editor 
‘of the “ Tablet”) goes at length into the history of the Manitoba 
education question. He hopes great things fromthe intervention of 
Mgr. Merry del Val, thenew Apostolic Commissioner. The article 
is, perhaps inevitably, heavy. A first-rate number closes with 
two short disquisitions by Sir Wemyss Reid and the Rev. 
Guinness Rogers on “ The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
as a diplomatic formula.” The title led us to suppose that the 
essays consisted of tedious hair-splitting, and we were not mis- 
pont only the Duke of Argyll could induce greater sense of 
tility. 

The “Fortnightly” this month. suffers from a plethora of 
seriousness. Sir George Baden-Powell manages to interest us 
in Crete, almost in spite of ourselves, by an able article on 
“ Candia Rediviva.” It is true he takes the situation as between 
Greece and Turkey far too seriously ; still his acquaintance 
both with Greece and with Crete gives weight to his consider- 
ation of the present crisis from the standpoint of a political 
historian. He begins by tracing the gradual shrinkage of the 
‘Turkish Empire m spite of ‘the Treaty of Paris up to the 
‘present time, and ends by justly pointing out that the upshot of 
the whole affair will be the removal of all Turkish troops from 
Crete and autonomy for Crete under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Sultan, with ultimate independence inevitable in the background. 
Sir George Baden-Powell suggests that “ with the co-operation 
of Greece the peaceful solution of the crisis is perfectly easy by 
means of (i) Declaration of an armistice ; (2) Proclamation of 
a Conference in Crete to consider the details of an autonomous 
‘Constitution ”—suggestions that should be taken into account. 
Madame Novikoff (“O. K,’) writes on “ Russia and the Re- 
‘discovery of Europe”—the not very obvious meaning of which 
is that the present European Concert is due to Russia. The 
article might have been written by a Jingo Britisher, so full of 
self-satisfied h risy is it. “ Materialized Westerns,” she 
says, “little realize the horror we (Russians) feel in shedding 
Christian blood”—for instance, when order reigned at Warsaw? 
We also. hear a good deal about “the generosity and prudence 
of Russia’s policy in the East,” &c,! This beautiful sentiment 
of self-sacrifice is followed by such declarations as “the first 
step to.convince us (Russians) of England’s loyalty to Europe 
is. to surrender Cyprus”! The whole paper is thoroughly 
amusing ; nowhere is it inconyeniently trammelled by facts. 
Mr. Laurie Magnus has an interesting essay on Arno Holz, “a 
German Poet of Revolt,” author of the lately published “ Buch 
der Zeit”: but to judge by the extracts given it is absurd to 
mention him in the same breath with Catullus. However, he pos- 
sesses qualities of bitterness and despairing outspokenness, a 
passion for equality and hatred of class privilege, that remind one 
of Francis Adams, . Mr. H. D, Traill’s skit on the enthusiasm 
of English Radical journalists for Greek literature and their 
engore of it is clever, but frigidly academic. Major Arthur 
‘Griffiths describes the present state of military preparations in 
Egypt, and urges with some force reasons for our keeping hold 
of Egypt, as “a country of commanding strategic importance.” 
We do not agree with him: the hostility of France is too dear 
a price, and as for the Suez Canal, it has been proved again and 
again that a single ship could easily be sunk and would block 
it in war-time. Our route must be round the Cape. It is no 
argument to say that if we remain in Egypt we can close the 
‘Canal to others: that can always be done. Mrs. Crawford 
‘writes with a dull pen about “Feminism in France”; Canon 
“MacColl treats of the situation as regards Crete and Greece in 
his customary purblind way (the worthy minister seems to be 

-quite unaware that it is the Christians and. not the Mahom- 
medans who are in. the majority in Crete, and that as far 
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as brutality there is nothing to choose between them) : 
whilst Mr. W. E. Bear, in a heavy technical paper on “ Market. 
Wrecking,” advocates “a Parliamentary inquiry into. the 
operation and results of the — system in the produce 
markets.” An extremely readable and elaborate article is that 
by Mr. Edward Salmon, entitled “ 1497-1897 : East and West.” 
In 1497 John Cabot crossed the Atlantic and Vasco da Gama 
was on his way to India round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
most interesting part of this paper consists of the history con- 
nected with the two voyages; the account of Da Gama’s ig 
particularly good. Mr. Nicholas Synnott gives cogent reasons 
why England should recede from the Declaration of Paris 

‘ore the next war. Judge O’Connor Morris is very prolix on 
Anglo-Irish financial relations and adds nothing to what we 
have already said in these columns ; Dr. Horton believes in a 
— reunion of Christendom on the lines marked out by the 

ree Church Congress, but the sectarian tone of his article is 
sufficient to damp any one’s hopes for such a reunion. Finally, 
the Rev. W. Greswell and Mr. C. D. Baynes have their say 
about the position in South Africa; both should be read. Mr. 
Greswell advocates the Federalism of British South Africa and 
makes useful suggestions for carrying out the scheme; Mr, 
Baynes, though prejudiced against Mr. Rhodes, enforces what 
we have always said, that “the times call not for bloodshed, but 
for brotherhood,” in South Africa. 

The “Contem » contains one or two good articles. 
Professor Goldwin Smith urges an immediate re-organization of 
the House of Lords as being “no academical or speculative 

tion,” but “the vital and pressing question of the hour,” 

e alternative being that the country will disastrously “fall 
into the hands of an uncontrolled House of Commons elected by 
universal suffrage.” Thearticle is weighty forits suggestions. One 
is that members should be elected to the Upper House “ by the 
County Councils, with a long term, and re-elections so dove- 
tailed as to exclude as far as possible the influence of organized 
faction.” “To the elective members must be added all who 
had held Cabinet offices, with the heads of the army 
and navy and of the professions.”. Another and more practi- 
cal idea is not to abolish the hereditary peerage, but 
“torequire as a qualification of every lord for taking his 
seat that he should have been a member of the House 
of Commons, or have held some high office... a body 
something like the Privy Council, which in fact would make 
a very goodjSenate as it stands.” Mr. Gosse gives an interest- 
ing A excellent account of Henryk Sienkiewicz’s life and 
works. We quite agree with the greater part of Mr. Gosse’s 
appreciation, but we are surprised that he found “ Quo Vadis” 
unreadable. The translation is wretchedly poor, and the con- 
trasting of “ the corrupt brilliance of Paganism with the austere 
and self-reliant teaching of Christianity” is doubtless irritating ; 
but nevertheless there is good melodrama in the story. Pro- 
fessor Dicey, in his academic proposal for the institution of “a 
common citizenship for all Englishmen and Americans,” shows 
his consummate ignorance of the true feelings of the great 
majority of Americans towards England. Has not the 
fate of the Arbitration Treaty opened even his eyes? 
Mr. Gennadius again !—and on the history of Crete 
from ancient times to the present day. He is not quite 
as tedious as Heine’s Professor of History, who in three 
years’ lectures has only reached the age of Semiramis— 
but nearly so. Sir M. E. Grant Duff's short paper is by com- 
— quite readable. We are glad to record the fact that he 

“the attempt to give autonomy to Crete may succeed,” 
and that “the Concert of Europe may be maintained to that 
end.” Thank you, Sir M. E. Grant Duff! Mr. Robertson 
writes the most wild and extravagant stuff about Henry 
Drummond. This kind of thing :—“It, may be doubted 
whether any living novelist has had so many readers, and per- 
haps no living writer has been so eagerly followed and so 
keenly discussed on the Continent and in America.” 
Drummond's literary calibre may be judged from this, that he 
thought Mr. R. H. Hutton’s essay on Goethe “ the best critical 
piece of the century.” After reading which stupidity we passed 
to the next article that promised interest. Miss Emma Caillard 
dilates on “‘ The Law of Liberty” from the standpoint of con- 
ventional superficiality. Why Mr. Larminie should have 
thought it worth while to revive the obsolete metaphysician 
Scotus Erigena he himself probably knows: we don’t. The 
Rev. Philip Limerick writes ably and learnedly on “ Religious 
Orders in the Roman Communion.” Mr. W. T. Stead 
preaches about the unwisdom of holding William the Witless 
up te contempt. Between the witlessness of the two men 
there is little to choose. What do these final five pages. of 
* Money and Investments ” mean? 

The “ National Review” is stronger than usual and plea- 
santly varied. There is only one feature in the number that 
excites our critical wrath, and that is contained in two pages 
headed “Some Readable Books.” More indiscriminate and 
valueless panegyric has never come into our ken. Of the first 
book we are told that “the writer made the best use of his 
abundant opportunities,” &c. Of the second, that “ the philo- 
sopher is a charming raconteur, and there is no one with whom 
it is a keener pleasure to watch a political crisis,” &c.; of the 
third, that “ its appearance is opportune and it may be cordially 
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recommended,” and so through the whole list. This is indeed 


up butter in a lordly dish. The notes on “Episodes 
of the Month” are done. with much care and industry, 
and those who wish to know what is going on in America 
will find “The Month in America” full of -information. 
But the principal articles are those on “Trade and 
Training in Germany,” by Sir Philip Magnus; “ Helpless 
Europe,” by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and “The Patriotic 
Editor in War,” by Admiral P. H. Colomb. We cannot under- 
stand Sir Philip Magnus’s attitude with regard to Sir 
Boyle’s Report. He says in one passage, “We 
have eee to fear from publicity”; and then in another, 
«Sir Courtenay Boyle has avoided drawing any conclusions, 
which might add to the prevailing impression that Germany is 
making rapid strides at our ye se in manufacturing 
industry ” “heis careful to add such necessary : ualifi- 
cations as may prevent the reader from being too easily dis- 
couraged by the apparent inferences.” This inconsistency is 
foolish. Either Germany has advanced by comparison with 
us or she has not ; and if we have nothing to fear from publicity 
what benefft is there in concealing the plain truth? The article 
is nevertheless important and demands careful study. Sir 
Philip Magnus strongly insists upon the superiority of German 
education “in its appliances, in its methods and its organiza- 
tion,” and gives valuable particulars. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
treats, with knowledge, of the Cretan situation ; but we do not 
follow the very slender premisses upon which he bases his 
assertion that ‘Lord Salisbury’s “autonomy means a Russian 
protectorate” ; nor yet do we see why his policy should “lead 
to war between Greece and Turkey, which will be the signal 
for Russia to come to Turkey’s help, and, with the Sultan’s 
consent, to seize the Straits.” It is all “ in the air.” Mr. 
Statham writes interestingly about Clough, but overrates him ; 
Miss Mary Kingsley is excellent in a West African fishing 
article ; Mr. Low’s and Mr. Foreman’s papers are dull reading ; 
whilst Miss Edith Sellers is learned and almost interesting on 
the not very promising subject of Imperial Pawn Offices in 
Vienna. Admiral Colomb contributes some counsels of per- 
fection for editors in war-time with regard to the publication of 
naval news. We positively shuddered as we read that “a 
wrongly-directed public opinion might easily in this country 
lead us into a series of disasters, even to the point of real 
national peril.” But, with some tremors, we appreciate the 
compliment to our collective editorial intelligence. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


NOTICE.—The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
\ except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the. Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charge 
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AMERICA. 
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PALL MALL CLUB. 


(ESTABLISHED 1893.) 
OFFICES: 60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 

The Committee propose (prior to entering on New and Larger Pre- 
mises) to elect 500 New Town Members and 1,000 new Country Members, 
at the original subscription of £3 3s. and £1 1s. per annum respectively. 

The subscription for future members will then be raised to £5 5s. (Town) 
and £2 as, (Country). 

QUEEN'S PROCESSION on the line of route at moderate prices, . 

For further particulars apply to the Hon. SECRETARY, 
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EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY BVERING, The New 
Lamiive Cinemato- 


YPE-WRITING. —MANUSCRIPTS, &e., 
Terms rd. per folio (72 OF 5,000 words and over sod. per thousand ; in 
two colours, rs., paper inc’ Ta Mis IGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. OLABK. 
SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 

With large terrace, is the finest in py ie Orchestra plays 
Dinner and 


Managers _— Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


&c., from 30s. 


THE MOST COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CO A 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


COPIED.— 


per day; for two, from res. Suites of 
ease wate Bath-room, 


Borwick’s 
Powder 


Bland & Sons’. 


303 BORE RIFLE. 
Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.R.H. PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS 
And used by him during his recent Expedition through Tibet. 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 
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ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS NATURAL SCIENCE: One of £1445 
mber 22nd and 23rd. 


™"Seadents who enter in May are 5 og to compete for these Scholarshi 


The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at pyesent at 33 and 35 Westbourne 
ia W. Students received at a c of £75 for the academic year. Careful 
is given. Classes are for the 

wonlens ioe Examinations, and also for the Preliminary Scientific 


MEMORIAL WING. 
being made to build De For Sa Patients’ Depart 
ie College fi for Students ; (3) New Special Wards ; (4) a Nurses’ Home ; 
and well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. This wa "add 100 beds to the 
“3 Out-Patient Department, commenced in November, 1894, will be 


CLASSES FOR PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 


Students attendi Classes can resid the Col at +4 of £90, 
which includes for the both at Medical 
School and in the College. 

SPECIAL CLASSES FOR HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 


ani Medical, and the Students in preparing for 
The School Secretary, Mc. F. H. Manvpven, will forward the Prospecius on 
application. 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sudb-Dean. 


GUyY’s HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The SUM- 
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ure Theatre, and Penne 


early in the Session, the recently erected 
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from Diseases to Women. 
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MUDIE'S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
BOOKSELLERS, 


BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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MEMORY.—Prof. A. Lorserre’s Assimilative MEMORY 


SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete and edition. 
Arranged for Self-Instructi 
Speaking Without Notes. Mind-Wandering Cured. 
Indispensable in preparing for Examinations. 
Any learned in one readin 
loth bound, with Portrait and Autogra) Price net $2.50 American, ros. 6d. 
English. Post with opinions of Ed Scientific, 

Business Men all over the world free.—Add LoisetTE, 237 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. ° 
R. O. GODFRAY LYS, Managing Director. 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN. 
F. ROBINOW. 
A. GOERZ (Alternate H. StraKoscn). 
C. D. RUDD (Alternate E. BirKenRUTH). 
Cc. S. GOLDMANN (Alternate J. G. Hamitton). 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 
CHAS. RUBE. | S. NEUMANN. 
JOHN ELLIOTT. E. DUVAL. 
SECRETARY. 
H. R. NETHERSOLE. 


LONDON SECRETARY. 
A. MOIR. 


HEAD OFFICE. 
CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 


LONDON TRANSFER OFFICE. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT. 


» Sir,—The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the following R 
the working operations of the Company for February, 1897, which shows a Tota Ptal 
Profit of te 1s. 1d. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works . 14,961 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Cost 
£20,923 9 
Profit for Month... 
440,537 10 2 
REVENUE. 
Value 
By Gold Accounts— 
+» 6,936°10 ozs, from 120 Stamp Mill.. 2 
+» 49335°45 02S. from 120 Stamp Cyanide Works ++ 13) ° 
» 79590 ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works co 
2 


12,067°45 Ozs. 440,537 10 


I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, March roth, 1897. 
ASSOCIATION OF MINES OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
Total Gold Output for February, 1897, of the following Companies. 


From all Sources 
Company Total Yield Total Value 
B Langlaagte Estate G.M. Co. Limited 
Block B tate ‘Oo. ited to 9,481 © © 
Geo. Goch Amalgamated G G.M. Co., eee 3,695 3 12,360 © © 
Langlaagte Estate and G.M. Co., Limited . eee 9747 19 
New Midas Estate and G.M. 3 12 2,878 © o 
North Randfontein G.M. Co., 1,816 6 6,044 © © 
Porges Randfontein G.M. Co., Limited 8 134,750 0 
Estate and G.M. Co., Limited 2,847 © 10,037 0 
oodepoort United Main Reef G.M. Co., Limited coos 9583 288 12,640 © oO 
Wemmer G.M. Co., Limited 453: 15,660 o o 
41,946 143,926 © © 
bd 149 tons engemtoneen, Assay value 4} ozs., sold to the Robinson Gold 
Mining Company, Limi 
SUMMARY. 
ozs. di Value 
From Mill 30,308 18 £108, 
»» 1,614 19 4,816 © 
10,022 4 30,22 0 
Total 41,046 1 £143,926 0 
London Agents: 
Robinson South African Banking Com: 


, Lim, March 10, 
x Bank Buildings, Lothbury, EC. (Signed) J. Cowie, Ser. 


